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@ Hetter from the Lvitor, 


To Desmond Ryan, Esq. 

Llangollen, Sept. 21, 1846, 

My Dear Ryan,—TI received the last four numbers of the 

“* Musical World” this morning. I intended to have trans- 
mitted you official notices of the Birmingham and Hereford 
Festivals, but I see you have already treated both subjects at 
length in the numbers before me. I am sorry to tell you that 
there are many errors in the account that you have printed of 
the Birmingham affair. Whoever furnished it is evidently a 
person of lively wit and fluent pen; but in respect to history, 
he is by no means accurate. I regret, therefore, that you should 
have published his letters, without having purged them, in 
advance, of the apocryphal matter they contain—and, still 
more, that you should have sanctioned them, by affixing your 
initials at the bottom. But let bye-gones be bye-gones—it 
will be enough that I point out one or two of the inaccuracies 
I complain of. . First—your correspondent rates the directors 
of the Birmingham Festival for having overlooked the Messiah ; 
-—but the Messiah was performed on the third morning, and 
shared the honours of the Festival with Elijah. How could 
you have let that pass—you, who spend half your time in the 
perusal of the newspapers, all of which contained lengthened 
notices of the performances in question. Second—your cor- 
respondent treats with undeserved severity the talent of that 
highly respected professor, Mr. Harper, accusing him of 
inability to “play a note.” Now, if Mr. Harper cannot “ play 
a note”: upon the trumpet, I should much hke to know who 
can. » Besides, as circumstance chanced, Mr. Harper outshone 
himself upon the occasion. Let justice, then, be awarded to 
this excellent trumpeter—I would not for a lac of rupees that 
the “ Musical World” should sustain the onus of mis- 
estimating a talent long pronounced inimitable, sui generis. 
Third—your correspondent finds fault with foreigners having 
been selected on the committee of management, to the exclusion 
of SirH. Bishop, Mr. Sterndale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, and 
other Englishmen ;—but the fact is, that the directors of the Bir- 
mingham Festival are entirely composed of the nobility and gentry 
of the town and its vicinity, at whose personal pecuniary risk 
the whole proceedings are instituted, and who in no case can 
gain anything, since the profits are applied for the benefit of 
the general hospital. I presume these spirited individuals 
considered themselves perfectly capable to conduct their own 
business, without assistance from any part of the world. I 
cannot conceive what can have put “ foreigners” into the 
head: of your correspondent. Fourth—your correspondent 
somewhat too violently attacks the band employed at the ball, 
on the last day of the Festival. I assent that it was not alto- 
gether what it should have been; but there were, nevertheless, 








some admirable professors in the ranks. I need only name 
Mr. Lazarus, Mr. T. Harper, jun., Mr. Hughes, Mr. A. 
Mellon, Mr. Eames, Mr. Lovell Phillips, &c., and you will 
easily acknowledge I am right. That these estimable artists 
were out of their element, and ill sustained, I own, but of 
their presence my eyes and ears were witnesses. Fifth—the 
concert of Saturday night was not the last concert of the 
Festival—with which it had nothing to do—but merely a 
speculation of Mr. Simpson, lessee of the Theatre Royal, who 
judiciously seized upon the Festival week as the epoch most 
promise-ful of success. Nor was Mr. Simpson out in his 
calculation. Seventh—the miscellaneous concezts were not 
“ill arranged,” the music was not “ wretchedly selected,” 
nor did the vocalists “ choose their own pieces.” There was 
certainly much to complain of, but the above is a hyperbole of 
the reality. Eighth—Mr. Williams played no_ solo for the 
clarionet, but simply the obligato in Mozart's “ Non piu di 
fori,” which, by the way, was charmingly sung by Miss 
Bassano. Ninth-——but no; I have said enough on this 
subject: let us change the theme. 

Ihave read with interest your remarks upon the forthcoming 
speculation at Covent Garden; but I differ from you in many 
particulars. I think you attach much too high an 
to Italian opera in general. We certainly do not want two -” 
establishments devoted to the music of any foreign country, 
while we have not one for ourselves; The Italian Opera, 
viewed in the most flattering light, can only be regarded as a 
fine school of vocalization ; it appeals in no other way to art. 
The works of the Italian composers ofthe present day suggest 
nothing that can benefit art in any one particular. The popu- 
larity of a man like Verdi shews that what is essentially a good 
thing may be turned to bad account. In England, good operas 
fail through the incompetency of the singers; in Italy, bad 
operas succeed from an opposite cause: in one respect, art 
suffers, in the other, it is degraded. If we must, however, be 
exclusively wedded to foreign music—let us rather have a 
German, or a French opera perpetuated amongst us, than two 
Italian Operas. It is lamentable, indeed, to think, that while 
we have no theatre for our own musicians, and while Shakspere 
is banished to a hovel near Clerkenwell, and consigned to the 
mercy of indifferent actors, we are to devote the two most 
splendid edifices in the metropolis to the exposition of such 
rubbish as Verdi’s works ; for let it not be imagined by the 
friends of the new speculation that Mozart and Rossini will 
be the storehouses whence the management will extract the 
food to be swallowed by John Bull. No such. thing; the 
old repertoire of Verdi, Bellini, Donizetti, and Rossini ( Verdi 
first, and Rossini last) will be resorted to, with the addition 
of an occasional opera from Persiani, or Costa, if not from 
Rothschild or Salamanca, both of whom, I am given to under- 
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stand, are composers, after a fashion. Now, seriously, would 
you or I, or such as we, give twopence to hear one of Verdi's 
operas, even supported by the fine singers, efficient chorus, 
and magnificent orchestra which Costa has so cleverly inveigled 
from his late master, Mr. Lumley? And do you think that 
the classe milieu—that part of the London public on which the 
Covent-Garden opera must chiefly depend for support—will 
be satisfied with Verdi, after having been accustomed to Auber 
and some of our English composers? No; depend upon it 
that the public, after a short period, when the gloss of novelty 
has been brushed off, will prefer to pay a less price at Drury 
Lane, where they will hear new works by some of their old 
favourites, Balfe, Wallace, Benedict, Macfarren, or Barnett. 
Mr. Bunn must bestir himself, and with an improved band and 
chorus, which are absolutely necessary at the present crisis, 
he may set the competition of the rival theatre at defiance. 
Recollect, he will have Mrs. Bishop as a novelty, and I am 
greatly mistaken if that lady do not produce a positive furore. 
But not only this—Mr. Bunn has his ballet to back him, with 
Flora Fabbri, and the new dancer, Fuoco. Nor must you 
imagine that Mr. Lumley will rest unconcerned. On the 
contrary, he has a large field to choose from, and he must not, 
and will not, regard expense. First, he must get, if he can, 
Rubini. Then he must stir heaven and earth to obtain 
the German nightingale, whom German critics have so 
profusely and poetically puffed—I mean, of course, Jenny 
Lind. Thirdly, he must, by all means, persuade Massol, 
the prince of baritones, to join his company. Also, 
he must make sure of Frezzolini and some other Italians, 
not despicable by any*means, whom the Covent-Garden folks 
have overlooked. Then in his ballet, for which he has already 
engaged Cerito, Grahn, and Taglioni, he must—and doubtless 
ere this he has taken thie step—make up all differences, and 
bring back Cartorta Grist, a greater attraction in her proper 
sphere than any opera of Verdi, however well supported. 
This done, Mr. Lumley has but to cast his eye towards Milan, 
where he will see Fanny Ellsler ready to sign and seal with 
him, whenever he pleases to offer advantageous terms, With 
these and Perrot, whom he can never be insane enough to 
part with, Mr. Lumley can regale the London public with a 
pas de cing— 
Tagliont, 
Ellsler, 

Carlotta Grist: 


And will not this be strong enough to swallow up Covent- 
Garden with all its attractions? Aye will it—the taste of 
John Bull tends decidedly towards the ballet, and therein lies 
the irresistible strength of Mr. Lumley, if he but use it skil- 
fully. And can we wonder that dancing carries the day in 
the face of the higher art? Is not Perrot’s Pas des Déesses a 
more graceful and a more intellectual performance than Verdi’s 
Nabucco? Most decidedly—and in this as in other matters, 
John Bull has evinced sound discretion—he has preferred 
what is good in a humbler art to what is indifferent in a 
higher. I am, I must confess, one of the crowd in this par- 
ticular, and have derived more pleasure from Esmeralda and 
the Pas de Quatre than from the majority of modern Italian 
operas. The great coup of the Covent-Gardenites has 
not been, as many imagine, the engagement of their unrivalled 
band. For that the public care little, except when they hear it 
in the operas of Mozart and Rossini—rare occasions! The crown- 
ing step of diplomacy has been the engagement of Grisi and 
Mario. Mr. Lumley can get another band and another chorus, 


Grahn, Cerito, 


only the resource of Rubini and Jenny Lind. The Robert 
Bruce.of Rossini will not serve him much, I fear—its sueéess 
in Paris is by no means sure; and unless it create a grand 
sensation, Mr. Lumley had better abandon it altogether, I 
shall return to this subject in another letter—meanwhile I 
have a few more words to say on other matters, 

I see you have quoted the notices of the Z%mes, and of the 
local papers, touching the recent grand concerts at Manchester. 
I was present at both, and received the highest gratification 
from the performances. The choral department of the 
orchestra is in admirable discipline, and in numbers and well 
balanced strength nothing could be more efficient. The 
attention of the audience, from beginning to end, spoke highly 
in favor of Manchester love of music. It was really, even to 
me—blasé, as I naturally am, to ordinary musical influences— 
a perfect excitement to remark the silent decorum with which 
the best pieces were listened to, and the enthusiasm with which 
they were applauded. I wish it were the same everywhere. 
At the evening concerts of the Hereford Festival, where the 
First Walpurgis Night of Mendelssohn was performed entire, 
and by a band chosen from the best London orchestras, with 
no amateurs to mar the general effect, the inattention of 
the audience was absolutely disrespectful; there was such an 
incessant hum of small talk kept up throughout, that the 
few who desired to enjoy the music were altogether frustrated 
in their wishes. And yet at Manchester, where a selection 
from the same composition was performed, the audience com- 
prised upwards of two thousand persons of all classes, while 
at Hereford there were not above three or four hundred, and 
those the elite of the city and its vicinity. The fact is, at the 
Hereford Festival the music is regarded as a medium for 
charitable display and nothing more, and the eveniug concerts 
are but introductions to the balls which follow. I may, say, 
without offence to gallantry, that the ladies of Hereford, 
charming in all other respects, prefer dancing to music. The 
former is a passion with them, the lattera bore. Nevertheless, 
Hereford is a city where I could willingly pass my life. 
There is a quiet seclusion about it that leads to contemplation 
and sobriety. The antiquary may revel in his favorite 
pursuits, The admirer of nature will be intoxicated with the 
beauty of the surrounding scenery, which is essentially 
English, and marked by the most enchanting variety. Then 
there is the river Wye, which confers a poetical interest on 
every spot through which its quiet waters tun, How many of 
us have travelled four times the distance, to see the Rhine, the 
Moselle, or the Meuse ; while the Wye, which positively sur- 
passes them all, has remained unexplored. Rivers are no 
more prophets than men in their own country—that is, pro- 
vided the country be England. I have seen the three beauti- 
ful rivers which travellers so ardently admire, but I have also 
seen the Wye, and, without prejudice, confess miy preferen¢e. 
Nothing on the Rhine, the Moselle, or the Meuse has struck 
me with so much wonder and delight as many parts of the 
Wye. In legendary interest it equals them, and in fine scenery 
it surpasses them. There are not so many ruins on its banks 
as on those of the Rhine, it is true—but the Rhine possesses 
nothing to be compared to Tintern. 

I have béen a great traveller since I saw you last. After the 
Birmingham Festival, I visited Manchester and Liverpool, where 
the concerts, of which you have given the Times notice, took 
place. At Liverpool I was much pleased to meet Made. Anna 
Thillon, who had been performing at the theatre, as also at 
Manchester, and I believe, at Birmingham, with thé success 
which follows her everywhere. ‘¥ trust that’ Mr. Webster will 





but hecannot find another Grisi and another Mario. He has 


grace his theatre with the presence ‘of this charming artist 
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next. season-~he could not make, in my opinion, a better 
speculation. At the concert of Mr. Isaac, a resident pro- 
fessor, who was educated in the London Academy of Music, 
there was much to gratify the true amateur; Mendelssohn’s 
delicious Introduction and Serenade, in B minor, a piece too 
seldom played, was very cleverly and spiritedly executed by 
the concert-giver, whose taste and courage in the selection of 
such a composition to perform, before a provincial audience, 
cannot be too highly praised. But you know already the 
details of this concert. From Liverpool I returned to 
Manchester, and from Manchester to Birmingham, where I 
waited till it was time to go to Hereford. I went to Hereford 
vid Worcester. As I stayed one night at Worcester I could 
not resist taking a stroll through the town, which, four years 
ago I had visited under such very different circumstances. 
The old cathedral looked beautiful by moonlight, and an hour 
spent in gazing at it gave occasion for reflections, which 
though sad, were not without consolation. Memory pulled 
aside the curtain of the past, and old scenes and old wishes 
rose up before me, and acted their parts over again. How 
strange that four years should produce so complete a trans- 
formation! The mind of man, is, after all, but a mirror 
wherein new forms are constantly reflected. Nothing endures 
long, and at last the glass itselt is shattered and reflects no more. 
The road from Worcester to Hereford, over the Malvern 
Hills, is transcendently beautiful. but a thick mist covered 
the hills, and the Bishop of London was on a visit to the 
town—so that I missed the beauty of the prospect, and the 
quiet solitude of the place. You have had enough of Here- 
ford, where I remained a whole week. After the Festival, 
my excellent and talented friend, Hill, of the Beethoven 
Quartet Society, induced me to accompany him on a part of 
his way into Wales. And so the first day we went, by coach, 
from Hereford to Ludlow. The day was fine, and the scenery 
enchanting—I was in raptures all the way. At Ludlow, 
which is the native place of the clever Misses Williams, we 
spent a whole day rambling about the magnificent ruins of 
the castle, one of the noblest remnants of medieval archi- 
tecture that England can boast, and other parts of the town 
and its vicinity. Nothing could have been more charming, 
and Hill, who is profoundly versed in architectural history, 
and can discourse upon an old brick with the eloquence and 
learning of a Nestor, gave a double zest to all we saw, by 
the readiness and extent of his information. I shall not, 
however, trouble you with an account of Ludlow castle and 
its vicissitudes, but strongly recommend you to take the 
earliest opportunity of visiting it. From Ludlow, the next 
day, we travelled by coach to Shrewsbury. The road is 
grander, if not more beautiful, than that from Hereford to 
Ludlow. The hills, which increase in size as you advance, 
are, as it were, ambassadors to announce the near approach 
of their regal brethren of Wales, to which, nevertheless, they 
are but dwarfs instature. I was very much disappointed with 
Shrewsbury, which has no decided character, but an unpleasant 
mixture of grey antiquity and verdant cockneyism. The castle 
is not worth more than a glance from the bridge, whence it 
looks venerable enough, but the nearer you approach it, the 
less interesting it becomes, It is an old round brick building, 
and is now, I imagine, used as a prison, The park, with its 
despotism of barricades, and other indications of municipal 
tyranny, is detestable, The river Severn runs almost round 
the whole town, in despair—evidently not relishing its avoca- 
tion. ll Hill’s learning could not make me in love with 
Shrewsbury. The next morning, therefore, I was not at all sorry 


Shropshire, on the environs of Wales. The distance is 
eighteen miles—a dead flat all the way, with the exception of 
a chain of dwarf-cliffs, by the side of a little village called 
Ness-cliff, where we stopped and drank some excellent Perry. 
Hill had promised me a heap of mountains, but, with the 
above exception, we did not stumble upon a hillock all the way. 
So beware of entering Wales vid Oswestry—you who are a 
lover of hills, and to whom, as to Wordsworth and Byron— 


”» 





“High mountains are a feeling 


At Oswestry there is a church worth seeing, and some frag- 
ments of old walls, on an artificial mound, outside of the 
town, which the townspeople, and the writers of tour-books, 
insist was erewhile a castle. All the way from Hereford to 
Oswestry a great improvement in architectural taste is remark- 
able. The new buildings of every kind are in that style 
of architecture which is in keeping with the historical re- 
miniscences and actual characteristics of the country. The 
eye is not disgusted by any of those miserable excrescences of 
modern bad taste, which are the glories of the Poor-Law Union, 
Except at Shrewsoury, we did not encounter one of these 
ugly and wretched structures. From Oswestry we walked to 
Chirk, from Chirk to Llangollen, and from Llangollen to 
Corven, where we slept. At Chirk the scenery begins to 
change, and but for the detestable smoke and stench which 
proceed from the iron and copper mines, the entrance into 
Wales, by this route, would be delightful. But when you 
have escaped this, and are fairly in the vale of Llangollen, 
nothing, indeed, can be more lovely. The poets have not at 
all exaggerated the beauties of this heavenly spot, which is 
second to nothing I can recal. Of course we visited the 
ruins of the abbey, in the charming vale of Crucis, the hoary 
castle of Dinas Bran frowning upon us from the pinnacle of a 
lofty rock—a fine illustration of the difference between the 
military and monachal life, the helmet and the cowl, bloody 
war and smiling peace, side by side, almost, indeed, in each 
other’s embrace. Of course we explored the remains 
of an ancient British settlement, encompassing the summit 
of a lofty mountain on the other side of the river, at 
Corven. Of course we saw many things worth seeing, and of 
course we missed many more, the unfortunate necessity of 
hasty travelling. But what we did see was incomparable, and 
not the least grateful object was the gentle river Dee, which 
winds its way through the mountains, smiling and singing, as 
the spirit that animates the scene with living beauty. Ever 
and anon we lose it ; but ere we have time to regret its absence, 
it comes tripping out of the shadow of some mighty hill, as a 
pretty child which plays at hide and seek, filling the eye with 
pleasure and, wrapping the heart in content. And then, the- 
sun, how fierce he was !—how he smote us with his burning 
kisses—he had dispersed the clouds, and rode in a sky of 
unspotted blue, glorious and despotic as a conqueror. The 
town of Corven has a capital inn, ** The Owen Glyndwr ”— 
everything here has some relation to this celebrated hero—and 
there, luxury of luxuries! we found the Times, and in an 
hour we knew what was going on in the four corners of the 
globe, and in the centre, and in every part of it! The tremen- 
dous storm of the 4th of August had almost buried Corven in 
ruins, causing great devastation and distress. A subscription 
was advertised for the sufferers, to which the traveller was 
solicited to contribute his pittance. The rubbish even now is 
not half cleared away, many of the houses being so blocked 
up, that the inhabitants can with difficulty get in and out of 
the doors. The destruction proceeded from a high rock behind 





to set out, on foot, on our road to Oswestry, a border town of 
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which is full of bogs, and down the side of which a.mountain 
stream is eternally running, ‘This stream, in:stormy. weather, 
increases in volume and rapidity, and carries everything 
away in its course. On the occasion alluded, to,, for, eight 
hours incessantly, it bombarded the town.with, pieces of. rock 
and rubbish of every description. The destructive effect of 
this perpetual tornado may be easily imagined. 

At Corven, my friend Hill left me ; his course was bound for 
Carnarvonshire and Anglesea. I returned to Shrewsbury, where 
I heard a concert, and then proceeded to Wolverhampton, where 
I heard another. Of both you will shortly receive accounts. 
Meanwhile I have written enough to tire you. and perhaps my 
readers too. 

P.S.—A letter in the last number of the Musical World, 
signed “*A Musician,” has met my eye, since writing the 
above. I cannot understand why you inserted it, It:is.a 
gross and vulgar attack upon a gentleman, who, whether his 
views be right or wrong, has always the courage to affix his 
name to his letters. As the effusion of “ A Musician” con- 
tains nothing either amusing or instructive, it,was useless to 
insert it. You will oblige me by consigning, forthe future, 
all such anonymous and unmeaning attacks upon Mr. 
Flowers, or any other contributor to this journal, to the 
flames. Printing such things can serve .no, good purpose 
whatever. 

I have just heard from Paris, that Mr/ Bunn has made -an 
offer to Carlotta Grisi, for some part of the ensuing’ season. 
I know not how true this may. be,,but as. the incomparable 
danseuse is engaged at the Academie Royale until the. month 
of May, with the reservation of a month's congé in December, 
which she is bound to devote to twelve ‘performances at 
Rome, she cannot appear till very late in the season—when, 
however, if the report be true,she. will prove a strong counter- 





attraction to the Covent-Garden performances, . But what 
will Mr, Lumley say to this ? J. W. D. 
The Mereford Festival, 
(From the Times.) 
SaTURDAY. 


Tue concert and ball of yesterday evening wound: up ‘the 
proceedings of the Festival. These may be briefly discussed: 
The concert commenced with Mendelssohn's | overture} 
Scherzo, and other incidental music to 4 Midsummer Night's 
Dream. The overture was brilliantly performed, but. the 
Scherzo was somewhat of ascramble. The two-part song, 
“Ye spotted snakes,” was as effective as.usual in the hands 
of the Misses Williams, who were ‘well baéked by the chorus. 
The interlude in A minor, deseriptive. of Hermia, seeking 
Lysander in the wood, was put down.in,the programme, 
but not performed; the same announcement and. the. same 
omission occurred with the Dance of Clowns. 1t would, have 
been more judicious to have given the music entire, especially 
as it was so laid down in the bills, . The interlude is one. of 
the most beautiful pieces of the whole set, and. the Dance. of 
Clowns is very characteristic and -original.. The. Notturne 
was taken too fast, though the horn solo was better played 
than at Birmingham. The March developed the powers. of 
the band in grand style, and the final chorus was excellently 
rendered. 'I'ruth makes it necessary to record thatthis wonderful 
music, though so well performed, produced. but a slight sen- 
sation among the auditors, who kept up an incessant conversa- 
tional hum during the whole progress of its execution, and 





when over, there was, scarcely.a hand to applaud;it. , And, yet 
Mendelssohn has. here ,achieved the .most meh imaginative 
of his, works,, ‘The apathy, of the people of ,Hereford can 
only,be, aecounted for.in, one .way-—they,,were anxious to get 
over. the music,,in,order, to, commence. the ball, whieh. was to 
follow,,..Mr., Adams; andyhis , band. could. discourse. more 
eloquent. (music for, these, votaries, of. Terpsichore ., t an 
Mendelssohn ever dreamed of, even. when most inspired. . This 
demonstrates the injudiciousness of. mixing, up,the, balls swith 
the musical performances at festivals. Even,,the Friday 
morning selection was injured by the ball. of, the previous 
night. . Many persons who would otherwise haye attended, 
owing to the late hour at which the dancing terminated on 
the previous night, were prevented from, going. to the 
Cathedral, the performances having finished before they had 
risen for the day....The charity also suffered, for only about 
£220 was collected. at the doors after the Messiah, which is 
ordinarily. the, most. productive of all the performances at 
these. meetings, The balls had much better have. been Jeft, 
as.was the case at Birmingham, till the musical part of the 
festival had been accomplished. The comparative degrees of 
attention paid by the audiences of Birmingham and Hereford 
to the music, at the evening concerts, was worthy of observa- 
tion. It is to be hoped that the stewards, whose object is 
sincerely to benefit a most useful and admirable charity, will see 
that this defect of management be, remedied, at the next festival, 
Mozart's pianoforte concerto in D minor, which followed the 
music of Mendelssohn, was much more handsomely treated, 
Mr. J..L. Hatton executed the pianoforte part capitally, and 
was warmly applauded at the end of each movement, “iis 
cadenza; in the ailegro, founded upon, a passage of sequence 
in the fantasia in C minor, and fragments of other wor seid 
Mozart, was .usicianlike and effective, and., was ,zea ous ly 
approved by the auditors. But then Mr, Hatton, was known 
to many persons in the room, and it would haye. been in- 
convenient as well as.unpolite to insult him by want of atten- 
tion., Apart from this Mr. Hatton’s. playing. was high 

artistical, and some even who have heard Mendelssohn, and 
Sterndale Bennett in the same concerto were warm in their 
eulogy of the new interpreter. A glee, by the Earl of Morn- 
ington, ‘ O bird of eve,’ was well sung by Misses Birch and 
Dolby, Messrs. Lockey, Hobbs, and Phillips, and. encored ; 
this occurred previously to the concerto of Mozart, which 
terminated the first part. Mr. Willy, first violin, conducted 
the band during the concerto in a very able manner, Mr, 
Townshend Smith having, for some reason unexplained, laid 
aside the baton for the time. The second past opened with a 
spirited performance of Herold’s overture to Zampa—a patchy 
and incomplete work, though sufficiently effective and brillignt. 
Wilbye’s. pretty madrigal, ‘ Flora gave. me fairest flowers,’ vag 
cleyerly sung. by the choir, and Mr, Lockey favourably. dis- 
tingnished himself in Mozart's delicious air, ‘ O cara imagine,’ 
Miss Birch in the air, ‘Quando rapita ’ from Donizetti’s Luci 

renewed her triumph.of the preceding night, and was pete 
with acelamations....Mr. Machin then came forward with 
Czapek’s, + King Sifrid,’ accompanied by the composer, Mr, J. 
L, Hatton. ,. Mr, Machin sang well, but no singing,can render 
tolerable. such Coens wonsense-verse as the words, _ awe 
Dolby,.sang graceful old English ballad, by. T, Linley, 
‘Primroses deck,,ihe bank’s green side,’ with exquisite taste 
and feeling, and. was.succeeded by, Miss M, Williams, Messrs. 
Lockey, Hobbs, Phillips, and Machin, who, with the assistance 
of the chorus, gave, admirable. effect to T..Cooke’s clever glee, 





from, Ossian’s, ‘The clouds,of night,’ A. song by Kalliwoda, 
with.clasionet obligado,.‘ Home.of love,’..was.. ly su 
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by Miss'A. ‘Williams, and charmingly, accompatiied’ by “Mr. 
Williams’; but the composition is‘ thsipid’ and’ characterless, 
like most'of' Kalliwoda's vocal’ efforts! ‘The duet, “Darque 
io son,” was’ sung “with unéx¢eptionable taste by Miss’ Birch 
and Mr. Hatton, the latter of whom, nevertheless, shines mote 
as ‘a pianist’ than as’a vocalist.” ‘The'* Haste, ye nymphs,’ of 
Handel ' was delivered by'Mr-. Phillips ina style'that’ defied 
competition.’ The chorts supported him’ with spirit; albeit 
the langhtet was somewhat irregular. Mr. Phillips has made 
this song his own ; no other artist can attempt it with equal 
success; The concert concluded with the supposed ‘original 
version of our national anthem, also the supposed composition 
of Dr. ‘John Bull, who flourished in’ the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. There are some variations from the air generally 
acknowledged (variations, by the way, for the worse,) and the 
harmonization is an example of such part-writing as is happily 
raré‘in these times. Nothing can be conceived’ more clumsy, 
incorrect, and ineffective. If this be a good specimen of Dr. 
Bull, Queen Elizabeth must have had a queer taste for music. 
Tt was useless to revive a composition ‘so deservedly forgotten. 
With this ended the concert. The Shire-hall'was crammed ‘in 
every corner, atid more than 400 of the audience remained 
for the ball, which was as animated and brilliant as that of 
yesterday. 

And ‘so’ énded the Festival, which has been favoured this 
hag many fortuitous circumstances, not the least of which 
was the Contifiued ‘fine weather, which brought ‘a ‘great 
nuniber of persons froth the surrounding country, who might 
otherwise ‘have stayed at home. The stewards for the year 
are perfectly satisfied with the receipts. There will ‘be no 
ache ‘and they ‘will not be compelled to put their hands’ in 
theit pockets; and ‘so they are satisfied. It’ is somewhat 
singular, hoWever, that in 1843, when the Festival’ was held 
in’ AN ‘Saints’ church, although the sale of tickets was so 
scanty ‘as ‘to drain each of the responsible stewards of a con- 
siderable sin, the collections at the door were more successful 
than this’ ‘year, which, in spite of anticipation ‘of a better 
result, amounts to less than for some years, falling greatly 
short of £900. The great point, however, being the’ preven- 
tion Of loss to the stewards, and there being this year nothing 
to pay, four gentlemen have already assumed the office of 
stewardship on the next occasion; the other two will, no 
doubt, ‘bé forthcoming. There would be no difficulty whatever 
in getting stewards, but for a custom, which has almost 
merged into a law, that the stewards shall consist ‘of half 
clergymen and half laymen. The trouble is with the clerical 
department, although the charity is exclusively for the relief 
of clergymet’s widows and orphans. ating 

‘On reviewing the musical department of the festival; it‘js 
but just to accord Mr. Townshend Smith the praise which 
is his die, “for the artistic character of fhe programme, which 
was his own'choice. It is decidedly one of the best’and ‘most 
classieal that’ can be recorded ‘inthe histoty of ‘festivals— 
froin’ “the “time of their birth, when the leader of: the’ band 
was rewarded with the handsome appointiient “of *half-4- 
crown per day, down to the’ ‘present moment, “ Mr.Smith, 
as“ ‘cofiductor, ‘is not a Mendelssohn; but‘ ‘he knows’ bis 
business; is a good rusician,’ and, “if teft'to himself would 
do well enough, and in time’ much” better: ‘With stich’ prin- 
cipals as Willy, Blagrove, Hill) Lucas, Baumann,’ Williams, 
Lindley, Howell, &c., it was “riot *sutprisitig’ that! the’ band 
werlt well, though somewhat strane that’ it’ did not ‘go better. 
The chorus, considering the ‘variety‘of its’ component parts, 
and tliepaucity ‘of ‘rehearsals,’ did‘wonders. « ‘Phe*prin¢ipal 
sitigers were ‘composed of the’ flower of’our native artists, 


The Cathedral and the Shire-hall are both well adapted for 
musical effect, though many alterations for the better suggest 
themselves to the looker-on. The following, which relates 
to’ foregone festivals of the three choirs, as weil as to 
the present, is extracted from the Hereford Times of 
to-day :— 


** COLLECTIONS, 
*€ 1837. 1840. 1843. 1846. 
; a, a» y eT : f -:G. @ £.-@ a 
Ist day 140 9 0 176 8 6 152 14 8 295 15 6 
SO wes - 49 4 4 466 14 1 324 5 7 296 18 6 
SE Meese 28 248 17 0 417 9 8 388 0 0 220 4 2 


**Collected for the charity from 1831 :—1831, at Hereford, 634i, 4s. 10d.; 
1832, at Glocester, 804/. 11s. 8d.; 1833, at Worcester, 981/. 18s. 7d.; 
1834, at Hereford, 676/. 11s. ; 1835, at Glocester, 660/. 11s. 10d.; 1836, 
at Worcester, 8281. 6s. 6d.; 1837, at Hereford, 8187. is, 2d.; 1838, at 
Glocester, 7041. 16s. 5d.; 1839, at Worcester, 953/. 3s. 6d.; 1840, at 
Hereford, 1,060 128).3d. ; 1841, at Glocester, 642/. 18s. 6d.; 1842, at 
Worcester, 1,061/. is. ; 41843, at Hereford, 9011. 13s.; 144, at Glocester, 
6481. 19s; 1845, at Worcester, 850/.; 1846, at Hereford, 812/. 18s, 2d. 

“The collections each morning were as follow :— 


“Wednesday:, 6s ee) wee £295 15 OG 
Thursday «09s oe os eo §©6©296 18 6 
Friday. oe oe ee ee se 220 4 2 

£812 18 2 


“The collection includes donations from the following benefactors 
who ‘were not present :-— 

“LadygEmily Foley, 50/.; Miss Foley, Newport, 20/.; Mr. John 
Arkwrighf, 25/.; _Rev.| Archer Clive, 201.; Mr. B. Biddulph, 20!.; Miss 
Parry,,101,; Lady Somers, 5/,; Mr. K. Evans,-5/.; Mrs. J. Jones, 
Knighton, 52. : 

“Amongst Other large contributions we observed the Lord-Lieutenant, 
Earl Somers, place 50? on the plate. 

*'Thecommitteevare sanguine enough to expect the favour of still 
further, contributions in ,aid. of the charity, from such families and 
individuals as havé been unable to attend the festival in person. 

“ The numbers of petSons at the cathedral were— 


*€ Raised Seats. Floor. Aisles 

On Wednesday © .. 210)... 86 103 

‘Thursday 332 ae 157 ee 139 
Friday 243 129 108.” 


All things considered, therefore, the festival may be pro- 
nounced to have been unusually prosperous. Every thing is 
over now, the crowd of artists and.visitors have, for the 
most part, taken their leave of the city, and in a very few 
hours Old Hereford will onee more have resumed its habitual 
quiétude-and seclusion ; but it is worth a journey to see the 
eathedral,,,even while under repair, to, say nothing of its 
many)other antique curiosities, the river Wye, which runs 
through it, and the surrounding scenery, 





Rovolph Kreutser. 


A prier memoir of ‘the composer of the music of Paul e 
Virginia and Lodoiskawill not be unacceptable to our readers. 
“Rodolph Kreutzer, the celebrated violinist and composer, 
was born ‘at Versailles. on the: 15th of October, 1766. His 
father'was a musician belonging to the king’s chapel, who 
taught him» the ‘first principles of his art. The. precocious 
dispositions which he displayed for the violin were developed 
by his master, Antoine Stamitz.. At fourteen years of age, 
before he had acquired any notion of the art of writing music, 
he performed at one of the concerts spirituels a concerto of his 
own composition, which was rapturously applauded. In 1775 
he ‘was appointed violinist to the king’s chapel ; and shortly 
after, most anxious to write for the stage, and not being able 
to procure a@mew libretto, he composed music to two old 





pieces. The Queen-had taken the young artist under her pro- 
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tection, and through her means his music was performed in 
the hall of the chateau of Versailles, before the court. A 
favourable opportunity soon presented itself of putting young 
Kreutzer’s musical abilities to the test. In 1790 he was 
entered as first violin at the Theatre Italien, and there he made 
the acquaintance of Desforges, who wrote for him an historical 
drama, Jeanne d’ Arc, to which he eomposed music in a very few 
days. This opera was performed in 1790, at the Theatre 
Italien, and produced such a sensation, that several poets 
directly set to work, and wrote pieces for him. On the 5th 
of January, 1791, Kreutzer’s opera of Paul e Virginia was 
given on the boards of the Theatre Italien, which, on account 
of the grace and freshness of its melody, and the couleur 
locale of the music, has obtained a prodigious and well- 
merited popularity. 

During the four years that followed, Kreutzer, without 
having but the very slightest notion of harmony, wrote several 
operas, the greatest part of which were successful. Soon after, 
he was appointed member of the Conservatoire, and applied 
himself diligently to the study of the theory of music and 
counterpoint, which seemed to have no other. effect; than to 
deprive him of all his originality. Nominated as professor of 
the. violin at the Conservatoire from the creation of that 
establishment, he was charged in 1797 -with a commission to 
go to Italy, and collect the chefs d’eeuvres of the Italiangmasters, 
and subsequently journeyed with the like intention to Ger- 
many and Holland. At this time Kreutzer was considered as 
the first violin performer in France. His style was at once noble 
and brilliant, severe and captivating. On his return to Paris, 
Kreutzer entered into the orchestra of the Opera in 1801, and 
became first violin in 1804. He was appointed second chef 
@orchestre, under Persuis, in 1816; and premier chef in 1817. 
In 1802 he became first violin in the chapel of Bonaparte, 
when he was Consul ; and in 1806 he held the situation of first 
violin in the chapel of the Emperor ; in 1814 first violin of the 
king’s chapel; and in 1815 chapel master in reversion to M. 
Plantade ; member of the committee of the Opera in 1808, and 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour in 1821. Having frac- 
tured an arm during a journey which he undertook to Mont- 
pellier, he was compelled to forego his performance on the 
violin, and resigned his post of first professor of the violin to 
his brother and pupil, Auguste Kreutzer. In November, 
1824, Kreutzer was deprived of his place of chef d’orchestre in 
the Opera, receiving his congé by royal ordonnance. He was 
named in November, 1825, inspector-general of the music of 
the same theatre, and lost the situation in 1827. As a final 
‘adieu to the public, he wished to produce his opera of Mathilde, 
which he had written with exceeding care, but which was 
refused ‘in a most unaccountable manner by the director who 
had been placed at the head of the Opera. Kreutzer was 
deeply wounded, and felt the blow to the hour of his death. 
Shortly after the refusal of his opera, the composer was 
seized with a fit of apoplexy, which was followed’ by others 
80 severe as completely to derange his faculties. The physi- 
cians recommending change of air, he was taken to Switzer- 
land, and expired at Geneva, on the 6th of January, 1831, 

Rodolph Kreutzer composed a great number of works, of 
which we cannot furnish a complete list, The under-mentioned 
only can we cite. In 1790, was produced Jeanne d Are a 
Orleans, an opera in three acts ;—in 1791, Paul et Virginie, 
three acts :—same year, Lodoiska, three acts ;—in 1796, Jmo- 
gene, or Gageure indiserbte, in three acts ;—in 1800, the Petit 
Page, or the Prison d’Etat, in one act ;—in 1806, Les Sur- 
pris?s, or L’Etourdi en voyage, in two acts ;—in 1812, 
L’ Homme sans facon, in three acts ;—in 1813, Constance et 


Theodore, in two aets;—in 1814, in conjunction with’ Boiel- 
dieu, Les Bearnais, or Henri Quatre en voyage, in one act,;—in 
1816, Le Maitre et le Valet, in three acts ;—in 1822, with M. 
Kreube Le Paradis de. Mahomet, in three acts. ‘The follow- 
ing works were written for, and produced at the Academie 
Royale de Musique, Astyanax in 1804, in three acts, a 
work celebrated for its choruses, and for an air of a tragic 
character, universally known ;—-Aristippe, in two acts, 1808 ; 
this is considered the best work M. Kreutzer wrote for the 
Opera;—in 1810, Za Mort d@’ Abel, in three acts, compressed 
into two in 1823;—in 1816, Les Dieux et les Rivaua, in one 
act;—-1821, assisted by Boieldieu, Cherubini, Paer, and 
Berton, Blanche de Provence, in three acts ;—in 1824, Ipsiboé, 
in four acts ;—in 1825, with Boieldieu and Berton, Phara- 
mond, in three acts. Krentzer composed and arranged for the 
same theatre the music for the following ballets; Paul et 
Virginie, three acts, 1806 ;-—~in 1808, Antoine et Cleopatre, 
three acts ;—in 1809, La Fete de Mars, one act;-in 1816, 
Le Carnaval de Venise, in three acts ;—in 1818, La Servante 
Justifiée, in one act ;—and in 1820, Clari ou la Pramesse dc 
Marriage, in three acts. 





Thoughts on Music. 


SUGGESTED BY THE RECENT MUSICAL PERFORMANCES IN THE 
FREE TRADE HALL, 


(From the Manchester Examiner.) 


Wuuzte the spiritual echoes of Beethoven and Mendelssohn 
vibrate within us, we desire to gain a closer glance into the 
real nature and effects of this mystery of sweet sounds which 
we call music, In one of his conversations with Bettina von 
Arnim, as reported by that lady, Beethoven defined his art to 
be ‘the link. between intellectual and sensual (sensuous) life ;” 
and assuming that this is said of music in its highest condi- 
tions, anything added to the definition must be to amiplify, 
and not to controyert. The difference between a smooth 
sound and a harsh one is, without doubt, merely sensual, that 
is, the resulting pleasure or offence is sensual. But. with 
melodial rythm and succession of harmony comes idea, We 
mean not only the abstract musical idea which is embodied in 
a certain sequence of sounds, but the image or thought of 
which it is the representative to the mind. Music is as 
essentially representative as painting or sculpture, and every 
musical phrase has its equivalent in mind or nature. The 
greatest masters have, in opinion and use, held musical science 
in subordination to the imaginative faculty—that power which 
conceives, those new combinations of sounds which ‘most 
forcibly set forth a passion, a thought, or a natural’ object. 
The arts are. idealising media ; fact or truth is the substance 
that underlies, them,all, and music is common with the’ rest. 
But all does not end in intellection. We feel inelined to 
claim that music, be regarded as co-ministrant with poetry, to 
that spiritual element,of man which transcends intelléction, 
and whose utterance is through the affections. By the' light 
of this principle would we interpret the passage in ‘which 
Shakspere ,associates insensibility to “ the concord of sweet 
sounds” with, ‘affections dark as Erebus.” There is, 
however, this difference between poetry and musi¢—the 
former is articulate, has its, beautiful meanings permanently 
enshrined within its forms, while the latter must needs wait 








for its solution from the listening soul, Jessica is not made 
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to say that sweet music is. melancholy, but as a fact of indi- 
vidual experience, she tells Lorenzo— 
*T am never merry when I hear sweet music.” 


‘So “that no product of mtsical artis complete’ in itself; its 
cadence, as it were, is in the responding spirit. While Mario, 
‘at the first of the two recent concerts, sang Beethoven’s 
exquisite cantata ‘ Adelaide,” we turned to look at the 
audience, and could, not help asking ourselves “Is that 
single utterance of sound, beautiful though it be, and swayed 
hither and thither by a stress of simulated passion,—is it the 
sole music ‘here? And do the sound and the music cease 
together? Surely not. That fervid Italian may have unsealed 
the fountain ; but here and there, and yonder, flows the ample 
stream, leaving the multitude of faces with an ineffable spirit- 
light!” We spoke of simulation ; and it too bears upon this 
principle. Art, in its power and results, is as true as nature: 
its'‘aim and completion are truth. Music itself is a noble, though 
as yet, incomplete, reality ;“and not less real is its effect upon 
a susceptible soul: therefore, from these it derives its chief 
claims to be considered Art. Its exposition is not the ultimate 
fact—cannot constitute it Art ; for Artis no stratagem. Mimetic 
skill is no doubt needful, but only as the wand of Prospero, 
through which works the power that excites or allays the storm. 
A musical work may, in particular instances, produce widely 
differing results, yet the aggregate harmony be perfect in 
each method.) | Just! ‘as, within the work, any of its prepared 
chords might have been resolved in several ways, so the 
composition itself may be variously consummated,— either 
by stimulating the intellect, firing the fancy, or touching the 
heart. While, at. the touch of Adams ,or Wesley, the great 
organ pours through arch and aisle the resonant grandeurs of 
Bich, we may select four miscellaneous listeners, and note, 
as closely as possible, the effect on each. The mighty sound 
just teaches the physical tympanum of the first, but no 
further, for his soul is deaf, and no acoustic contrivance can 
help him to a hearing, So far as he is concerned, the 
elaborate fugue has arrived only at a stage of the creative 
process parallel with that of the half-wrought marble of a 
colossal statue, which at present has more bulk than beauty. 
It is an unfinished work. His neighbour, learned in the lore 
of counterpoint, is absorbed in tracking, through the whirl- 
wind of sound, the intricate involutions into which the 
subject is worked; thus, in a too mathematical sense, 
“Tintwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony.” 

This gives mental articulation to the work. To the mind of 
the third is suggested a rapid succession of analogies, drawn 
from the sister arts or the realm of nature. As the painter 
has borrowed the musician’s ‘‘ tone,” the musician, in return 
steals the painter's “colouring.” We have heard an en- 
thusiast describe .a prolonged chord on the full organ as “ta 
forest of sound.” “In minds of this class, the’ musician’s 
thought proves a magnetic point, about which cluster a mul- 
titude of other beautiful thoughts ; thus illustrating the great 
truth of the essential unity of the principle of beauty, to 
whichever of the senses its form# may be addressed. In, the 
mind of the fourth listener, all is fused into passive emotion, 
to which neither thought for imagery is consciously present. 
Its mood is marked, not by impressions, but impressibility— 
~ g Jeaning of the mind towards the highest affections, such as 
philantrophy, love, and religion, Itis thus seen that music 
is.only that which becomes or accomplishes ; ‘that the re- 


ceptive must co-operate with the conceptive mind, before the 
work can 


be eompleted; that, though variously interpreted, 





its whole is in harmony with each different solution ; and, 
like the sweet charity of nature, music singeth to every in- 
dividual soul, ‘‘ the best loved song.” M. 
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FROM THE FRENCH OF CH. PAUL 
(Continued from our last.) 


DE KOCK, 


CHAPTER IV.—INNOCENT GAMES. 


TuEoruiLvs GiraRpierg now presented himself in the world 
with fresh confidence ; ogling the young ladies in a manner con- 
siderably more significative, neglecting those who were engaged, 
and flying to those who were free, to bestow his amorous glances, 
and breathe his tender sighs. 

The report was quickly circulated—for reports fly swiftly over 
the world, as every one takes upon himself to propagate them— 
“ M. Girardiére is in search of a wife—-M. Girardiére intends to 
marry.” 

These words were only whispered in his presence, but uttered 
aloud in ‘his absence. 

A visible change took place in the behaviour of many persons 
towards him. The young ladies paid him that attention which 
they bad hitherto neglected ; they scrutinized him from under 
their eye-lashes, and talked in an under tone to each other when 
he made his appearance in a drawing-room ; but the result of 
their observations was by no means favourable to M. Girardidre. 

“That is the gentleman who is in search of a wife,” said they 
among themselves. 

* | would not have him, for my part,” exclaimed one. 

‘« Nor I,” echoed another. 

“ He is old, ugly, and:seemingly very stupid,” muttered a third. 

“ Ah! but suppose he was very rich!” 

“ But he is not very rich!” 

“ He has already declared that he shall be able to afford no 
Cachmere shawls for his wife.” 

“ Of course then, she will have no earriage—no diamonds ?” 

« Assuredly not. You may depend upon it he will not allow 
her to go out very frequently, or to appear often at balls, lest it 
should consume too much of his money.” 

“ And then, if he should accompany her to the theatre, he 
would. take her to the second gallery! Ah, how genteel that 
would be!” 

This caused a titter among the young ladies; but as their 
mammas, who were on the other side of “a room, regarded them 
with displeasure, they bit their lips, and endeavoured to look 
serious, in order to conceal and suppress their laughter. 

Girardiére, who never imagined for a moment that the laugh 
could be at his expense, approached the circle of young ladies, 
smiling, balancing himself in an elegant » and rolling his 
eyes under his spectacles ; supported on the back of a chair, and 
drawling out his words as if in fear of not being distinctly heard, 

“ Ladies,” said he, “ you are—you are doing nothing.” 

“ What would you wish us to do, sir?” said Mademoiselle 
Astasie, one of the most forward of the little group, compressing 


her lips. 

Girardiére surprised at this reply, but having reflected 
a moment, he began to say, 

“ I, mademoiselle ? I—nothing at-all, I assure you! I merely 


thought that—that, you might be fatigued, for want of amuse- 
ment.” 

“ We are never fatigued, sir!” answered Astasie. 

“« How ean we be fati in a drawing-room, where there are 
se many things to look at—so many observations to make?” remarked 


er. 
* True, ladies! if you observe |—diable! but this is not given to 
all the world : a certain tact—a certain depth is required !” 


sir 





Pa it astonish you that we should be capable of observing, 
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“Ladies, it is by no means what I wish to say. IT entreat you to 
think, that, quite ‘on the contrary, I am inclined t thiuk generally, 
that——” ewer. 

“In my opinion, the’ gentletnan does not very’ well know what 
he thinks,” said’a little brunette, tittering. 


«They are really effervescent with ‘wit! ” said 'Girarditre, ad- | 


dressing himself to a young man near him. 

The young man, who was strongly attached to one of the ladies 
in the'eompany, and fearing that our hero might intend to propose 
to‘her, turned away ill-humouredly, affecting not to have heard his 
remark. 

* Let'us play at something,” said one of the young ladies. 

** Oh" yes, by all means, let ws’ play at something,” echoed the 
lively Astasie ; “and if,” added’ she in an under tone, “this gen- 
tleman'will play with us, we can ‘make fine sport of him, and he will 
be none the wiser! Oh! that will be very amusing!” 

What Astasie hoped for really occurred. ’ 

“ Here is a famous opportunity,” thought Girardiére, “ of chattin 
with these” young ladies, and making myself more intimate wi 
them’ at these simple games, we laugh, joke, and permit ourselves 
a thousand little liberties, which unveil the hidden character :” 
actordingty; after thus reflecting— 

“Ladies,” cried Theophilus, “with your permissidn, I ‘will 
mingle‘ia ‘your games. I am rather expert at pigeon vole, and la 
main thande, and 1 know some very pretty penalties.” 

“Very well, sir, come and join us; we wish for nothing better.” 

‘The young ladies moved to make room for our hero, who was 
anxious to divert himself with their innocent amusements. “But 
Girardiére° was not the only man admitted into their little circle ; 
there were some young gentlemen, who, at any rate, were in their 
places, the oldest of them not having passed his twenty-fifth ‘year. 
Our old young man, in regarding them, could: not’ dissemble~ from 
himself the truth, that, in point of age, ‘the ‘advantage was by far 
too gredt on their side, and that their youth ‘made them'much 
more suitable to the young’ ladies than’ himself. “ But,” ‘said ‘he, 
inwardly;'“ndne of these young gentlemen think of marriage! 
and for this‘teason Iam more considered than they can potisibly 
bef” 

«(What shall we play at?” was, of course, the demand. 

‘«‘ Each mentioned a game. Girarditre was for pigeon vole or 
Berlingue et chiquette, and proposed himself to hold-up the finger ; 
but the*young: people ‘had other projects; they agreed to place 
somebody on- the’ sellette* First of all, the lively Astasie was 
seated for jidgment; then a pretty blonde ; then a fair girl with 
pale complexion and melancholy eye. To each of these Girar- 
diére prondunéed in a loud tone— 

"i «médisellé is on the 'sellette, because she is all grace.” 

At last a young man could not refrain from exclaiming, 

“/Phis wentléman ‘appears to resemble AZ. Beau/ils ; he has but 
one phrasé.”” /° 

Girardiére, ‘who' was not acquainted with the piece alluded to, 
(which ‘wa¥"performed ‘at the Odéon, when the Odéon existed,) 
was’ Ow the’ ‘poitit*of making a formal reply to the young gentle- 
man’s remark, but being told that it was his turn to be placed on 
the #élletie he futthediately took his seat with delight. 

“What Will they say of me?” thought our-hero, seated on the 
sellette Swiilst’ Madeitioiselle Astasie was collecting, amidst. great 
laughter, the sentences she was charged to report to the person 
doing penitétice. ' 

In order to render his judges favourable, Girardiére having 
assured: hiwiself, with “his left hand, that his locks from. behind 
were gracefully arranged in front, with his right caressed the calf 
of his'leg, and fixiig bis regards alternately on each of the young 
ladies, reposed them for a considerable space of time on the 
prettiest. ; 

«T shall have but the émbarfassment of choosing,” said he, in- 
wardly. “ Parents are so eager to settle their daughters in life, 
I am quite satisfied I shall ee have to declare myself; and as 
to the girls, they will immediately consent. Oh, I shall be 
accepted without hesitation. “It is so‘pleasant for a young. woman 
to be called Madame! ‘and to carry ‘a bouquet of orange-flowers ! 


* The sellette is a low seat, on which a criminal is placed to receive judgment. 
The reader will easily perceive its application tp the present game. ‘ 





fully.) ons 





Tam sure they are oing, t 
am ey a tage 


and ina loud and distinct tone, pronounced, the. various, opinions, 


“'— You are on the sellette, because yon are. bald!” 

“— You are on the sellette, because you have. long.ears!” 

«—-You are on the séllette, because you are like,.a, Chinese. 
baboon! ” fly i 

“ —. You are on the sellette, because you are.in.want 3f a.wigsh” 

*'— You are on the sellette, because you are, by .no..means| 
handsome ! and, to conclude, you are on the sellette; because.you- 
are anything but young! that is all.” 

A painter, who could have sketched Girardiére whilst the young 
lady was speaking, would have had some most singular grimaces 
to pourtray. The poor saneman endeavoured to laugh, but at 

Sil 


each succeeding phrase a slight contortion ruffled his physiognomy ; 


r his nose contracted, his.brow wrinkled, and the nervous convulsions 


he\experienced and attempted to conceal, turned into spite the 
smile, he was labouring to assume. 
* Sir,” eaid. one: of the young ladies who pitied his situation; ' 
“ pee know that everything is permitted at this game, and as it is’ 
all in fun, we ought not to be angry.” ; 
Indeed, mademoiselle, you may easily perceive that I am’ far 


‘from being angry--par exemple ; it was all very droll—all very 


amusing! «Pray, sir, explain it?” 
_ “ Oh, no,” said the gentleman whom Girardiére addressed “ f° 
cannot explain—I shall confuse everything.” dM” 

“ Shall I repeat it, sir,” eried the merry Astasie, advancing.’ .° 

“ Oh, no, 1 thank you, mademoiselle, it ~would be useless ;°1 
do not.at all understand this game.” to 197 

Girardiére began to find that: their innocent diversions were 
not so.amusing a8 he had-expected. However, forfeits having 
been proposed, he was again tempted to make one inthe 0 
“« Because,” thought he, “kissing will now be permitted, which 
is much more amusing than the. sellette » and, as I have had’ thé?” 
ae of one game, so I will have the agreeable of the 
other. 

Soon in effect the portier du convent, the baiser a la eapucine, 
the voyage a cythére, the baiser caché, and other: penalties of ‘a 
like nature, were commanded. A gentleman, who was not engaged 
in the game, but contented himself with looking on tranquilly 
from a corner of the room where he was‘seated, could not: refrain 
from; saying to, his neighbour, 

“If.ever I have a daughter, she shall not indalge in ‘these 
innocent, amusements after she is ten years old.” 

“Why so?” 

“Because I can imagine nothing more indecent, more impropet, 
more,,dangerous for young girls, well educated, than all thése 
exchanges of kisses, confidences, and concealments with the young 
menin.dark chambers, and behind the curtains ; but what puzzles 
me.ig the objection of the greater number of ts to take’ their 
daughters to the theatre, lest their ears should be shocked by tod 
li¢eatious expressions, or their minds contaminated by the lightness 
of the subjects re ated. How ill-judged are:their utions | 
How falsely. do they reason, and how erroneously-do they construe 
the thoughts .of these young hearts! Do they imagine, because 
their daughters or nieces: have laughed heartily, that they wilt)’ 
dream all night, and muse again in the morning about the causeof” 
their merriment? No! indeéd:Jaughter is the iness, the’ 
pleasure. of a. monient, leaving behind it: no trace of “danger. 
Laughter is not:,criminal, for é isfrank and open. We do ‘not’ 
become. amorous. while ing.«« We do not sigh because we’ 
have heard an expression somewhat free or gay im its nature, Bat’ 
these pressings. of, hands--these:: whisperings in’ the ear—these 
half-expressed avowals.received behind the curtain! these, indeed)” 
will eause, young women ;to: dream,» to: think, wnd to sigh? "and, 
consequently, should be avoided, being infinitely more —— - 
than vaudevilles, even) those in) which plays'so delight- 
ywiod bled of floidw bard & list to) nesilivbarn 


While this gentleman was speaking, Givaiditre\‘was’ staadivig:)” 
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against? the! door ‘of’ a! cabitjet’}* he’ had been “condemned to the | 


Penalty’ 9 f représenting the portier du’ convent : “he witnessed 
every be baay enter the little ‘cabinet anid hae Nee in a kiss given and. 
retarned; bat ‘he ‘was compelled’ 'ty rein nat tationary at his post : 


this thréatenéd ‘to be Ghdeenitely? prolonged, ‘and became as. little 
agreeable to his vanity as the game of sellette, 
* At Mst # good lady of the society, mother of one of the young 


girls, touched by the situation of our hero, who had so long’ 


remained in duty’ at’ thé’ door, ‘advanced ‘with a resolute step, 
entered tiéeremoniously into the ‘cabinet, and half coming out 
again; she cried, 
«I call the Ze” 
Girardiére * Reta rotind and warmly embraced the good-natured 
lady*;thef leaving the young circle, he mingled with more suitable 
companions. He had diverted himself long enough with innocent. 
games. 





CHAPTER V.—A PROFOSAL. 
‘However, some days afterwards, Girardiére, having carefully 


finished, his .toilet, presented himself at the house ofa retired”) 


merchant, a married man, and tolerably: well off, whosedaughter 
was gighteen: years of age, with fine black eyes, a small mouth, a 
smpall hand, anda small foot, but withont the reputation of possessing 
any great share of intelligence. 

Adter, 4 conversation sufficiently insignificant, such as’ often 
oceurs between people whoseheads are not remarkably fertile of 
idéas, Girardiére at last launched the question, asking with atone 
not w nin assurance— 

“M. Grandvillain, you,:must have se that for some time 4 
past, I ‘have formed the: resolution to marry ?” 

. Grandvillain (the young spe father) shook‘ his head’ in 
token of dissent ; then turning to his .wife, who- was caressing ‘a 
little, inp oe which she held on her knees— 


My: ean said he, “ have —_ heard that M. Girardiére has ‘} 


orga the resolution to marr: 

he Jady. raised her head, fet around in search of her hand- 
kerebief, took <her snuff-box from the mantel-piece, and at length 
replied 

“ Azor has eaten nothing since yesterday ; he even refuses sugar 
which he. used to like so much; I am afraid he is indisposed.” 

M.,, Grandyillain, seeing his wife entirely occupied with her 
dog, did not think it necessary to repeat his question, and began 
stirring the fire. 

fsines thought proper to pursue his discourse. 

“ Yes, M. Grandvillain, I desire to be married; I renounce the 
follies.of a bachelor’s life, and wish for the future solely to o€cupy 
myself with my wife, and the ehildren which Heaven will doubtless 
accord me ; this must be the sweetest felicity for man! ” 

M,..Grandvillain continued stirring his fire, like one to whom 
all .this, was very indifferent. Madame Grandvillain had restored 
her.attention to Azor, and heard nothing of what they were saying. 

Girardiére, delighted with the manner in whieh he hadbegun 
his, discourse, caressed his lips with his tongue, and raisifig hits 
head fearlessly, 

“ Now, M. Grandvillain,” added he, “ I come to the'p purpose’ of 
my visit--a purpose which, doubtless, vou have already’ divined.” 

M,.Grandvillain again made a negative sign with his head: 

‘“<1..will then.explain myself: you have a charming daaghter, 
Monsieur. Grandvillain ; a model ‘of grace and vo > amiable, 
accomplished, well ay eren. ti in fact, I cannot better describe her 
thap by comparing her to her mamma.” 

He must certainly have a plaister om his back said Madame 
Grae wees. passing her hand over the éarsof her 
rdiére checked himself for an innatepe strict ed aif of surprise, 
but; soon secovered, anc continuedy/ 911 : 
mae, ne fy able to ner hae exces, without 
bei touc! its supremacy withoat ‘experiencing ire 
being sana flame, which» befitssoneo who woold” Tbetoaiv' the 


— 


father..of.a, family: in) fatt; M.oGrandvitlain, Pvhave eornie to 
demand the hand of Madembiseile Héléna, your daughter.” 
M. Grandvillain let fall a brand which he held between the tongs 


and.turning to. Theophilus, 


fAsode Baw nem i 


age. for our child.” 


sequence.” efit beeoust 


both of us. 


“ Yon have. come,’ he. asked, “ to demand ,the hand. dof an tay 
daughter—and for whom ?” isi 
This question proved that the old gentleman had. not dietinetly 
heard what had just been told him, or at.least that;,he had.mis<): 
understood its import... Girardiére, thinking this odd, hastened’ to 
resume ; sizzotl 
‘« For myself, sir—for, myself—Theophilus Girardiére,.., Yon 
haye known me long enough to be aware of my worth; I think:it 
useless to praise myself to you; but I dare assure you that:I ean»; 
render your charming daughter happy.” . 
M. Grandyillain. contracted -his ..mouth, protruding his anther 
lip, which gave to his, physiognomy an expression,by no, maans 
flattering to. one, who ,waited: a, favourable decision.,,-The old, /: 
gentleman having again entrapped with the tongs the brand miele { 
he had for a moment abandoned, replies by monosyllables.)) sq00 9 
“ Ah!—you wish to—mar-ry-~our daugh-ter—ah tah} eau 
nette, bring me a log. of wood. 

The servant entered .with what ber master had demandes; Miiw 
Goanealinn again occupied himself with the fire, muttexing, half,(: 

joni & 

“ You wish—to marry—our daughter... It must hayeanmmi-aites 
—or it will pot burn,” agibad * 

“Qne thing is certain,” thought, Girardiére, ‘these, old ‘peopleic 
are devilish tiresome ; but their daughter is rich, pretty, anadiwellns: 
made ;, 1; must, put, "p with their prolixity—once. married, L,gan 
leave, the papa.to stir bis fire, and the mamma to caress hep seg, 
at their leisure,” ; 

nue,” said M, Grandvillain, at; the expiration of a sub 
ciently, long. seryal of, time, “« M, Theophilus Girardiére, whom, :; 
we ‘haye ROR I 2 ‘or Aive-and-twenty years, demands. om » banda iq 
onr_daug: arriage,” 

Bobonne sighing deeply, replied : i 

“If we could, make him. a, little patté* . with, the breast of Bo) 
chicken, perhaps he might be tempted toveat,some,”» 6% o! 

Gianliere stamped his foot on the ground with vexation ; this... 
frightened. the dog, who began to bark; Madame... Grandyillain « 
uttered loud cries, and was on the point "of weeping ; she looked . 
abdgrily at our hero, who had frightened Azor, and,in' ni Aryfene 
addressed him : 

“ Sir, why do. you stamp in such a manner—it. is oy alarelins 
a drawing-room.is not. the place for such behaviour-—-Azor,.Js on9t 
accustomed. to it; you, have. terrified:him, poor darling Err aaeethos 
is turned the wrong way —he, who is already ill—L, know not what 
injury. it, may. cause him.” 9 9isq 
Girardiere was conscious that he had committed pa ‘ey b 
motion of impatience might cost him S05 z.to petite pappery 
he hastened to exclaim : 1A 
“ Ah, madame! I am diseonsolate—in i deepaierns ofan 
denly seized m a ed little dog—I have htened ire 
poor little thing—1 did not mean it--he has a ying wt ro D 


And Theophilus attempted to caressAzor into TM , 
the dog beens to.snarl sulkily, and Mad, Tae lain om) 


back her. chair, saying .: iS eet mot 2'ngat 
“Leave him alone, sir, leave him alone-=he dike. YO: 
that is plain—do not come near him—you wi ~ goa = 


Girardiére drew back with a submissive air, suc aperonsiing she 
master of the house, 
“ You have not,” said he, “ answered my * demand, relaixe 4 b 


your charming daughter. What must I conclude 2”. robe 


adxaneed.in. 


ahi 


«My dear sir, on_reflection, I think yow areya trifle 
“ T shall be the wiser, and more anxions., to, lease, er, ‘aa 
“You are not possessed of a large fortune ” a i on na 
“ With what she. will bring me, it will, be anne suiciet for. 
hs Tam epg ken > es " 

' ou may. not please her 2” 
pr eee eee ip adh co 
* Very well, we shall see, As. for me, 1. will not oppose your. 


vibrew 


£2 simp mes | 


wishes—I have been intimate with. your; family..many’ years; if 


w you to be a gentleman—and as my daughter i is not unreason- 
e, @, it i is possible you may, not displease | her.” 
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“ Girardiére was at the height of joy: he would willingly have 
thrown himself into the arms of M. Grandvillain, but as the latter 
had the tongs in his hand with which he had captured another 
firebrand, he repressed his transports for fear of committing more 
blunders. 

At this moment Mademoiselle Héléna entered the drawing- 
room. She was a young girl endowed with that happy tempera- 
ment which nothing can disturb, nothing afflict ; gay, without care, 
and not at all sensitive, having never felt her heart beat for another, 
she dreamed but of the pleasures of the moment, bestowing no 
remembrance on the past, no thought on the future. She was 
pretty, and knew it, having been frequently told so; but she was 
not a coquette, being indifferent of pleasing one more than another. 
If a young man sighed, as he regarded her, she felt inclined to 
laugh : if he took her by the hand, she cried out “ You hurt me !” 
if he trod on her foot, she was angry. There were some who 

retended that Mademoiselle Grandvillain was remarkably stupid, 
but after all, the expression of simplicity observable in her bright 
eyes could not but add to their charm, especially in an age when 
simplicity in woman is so rare. 
uch a woman accepts a husband, young or old, handsome or 
ugly, with equal indifference ; marries to possess a wedding toilet 
~-to be the queen at a feast, or merely to alter her situation, 
with the joy felt by children when told they are going to change 
their residence, and with quite as little anxiety about. what may 


We 
Mademoiselle Héléna entered the drawing-room singing and 
dancing. She embraced her mamma ; caressed Azor; and throw- 
ing her arms round her papa’s neck, kissed his forehead. Girar- 
diére ‘rose and made a low bow to the young lady, aecompanied 
by a smile which he prolonged indefinitely. During this time, M. 
Grandvillain made a sign to-his daughter, who leaned towards 
him, while he whispered something in her ear. 

“T’ll engage that her papa is speaking of me,” said our marriage- 
hunting hero to himself. 

In effect, Mademoiselle Héléna raised her eyes for a moment 
to Theophilus, who had thrown himself into a romantic’ position, 
then, langhing heartily, she exclaimed half aloud : 

‘Ah! my stars, it is all the same to me—this gentleman is as 
good as another! he wears spectacles—it will amuse me to have a 
husband with spectacles—marry us, then, papa, I have often wished 
to go to a wedding. Oh! marry us—and I shall be called 
Madame !” 

And Mademoiselle Héléna tripped out of the room, resuming 
the air which she was humming when she entered, finding great 
difficulty in singing it correctly. 

Girardiére did not distinctly hear what the young lady had said 
tovher papa, but. her gaiety seemed a favourable omen ; he accord- 
ingly drew near to M. Grandvillain. 

“ I have spoken to my daughter about you,” said the old gen- 
tleman, recapturing the tongs. 

“ And her answer?” 

“ Well, my dear sir, I have nothing disagreeable to announce— 
shedoes not hate you.” 

%* Is'it possible !—-can Mademoiselle Héléna indeed have found 
me to her taste ?” 

“ That is to say, she finds you—Jeannette, a log of wood—she 
will accept you for her husband, very willingly—a round log, 
Jeannette,” 

“ Ab, sir! how happy you make me!” 

And Girardiére, in the excess of his joy, drew back his chair 
briskly, in order to, seize the old gentleman’s hand, but the chair 
being too roughly handled, fell backward ; the little spaniel began 
to bark again, and the old lady cried out : 

“ Really, sir, it appears that you do it on purpose ; have you 
resolved on the death of my dog ?—poor Azor, he was going to 
sleep—you have made him start again—he lays back his ears—he 
hardly knows where he is. Look how his tail trembles ! ” 

Girardiére picked up the chair with a confused air, and mut- 
tering a few words of excuse, attempted to resume his conversation 
with M. Grandvillain, but the latter being desirous of his habitual 
siesta, dismissed Theophilus with these words : 

‘Come again, and see us in a few days ; I will talk the matter 
over with my wife, and we will give you a decided answer.” 








Girardiére bowed assent, saluted, almost to the ground, Madame 
Grandyillain and her dog, commended ‘himself again to the old 
gentleman, and took his departure with a heart full of hope ; for, 
from the. moment that he found himself agreeable to the young 
lady, the most difficult part of the affair seemed concluded, and 
the rest he thought must come of itself. 

He returned home intoxicated with joy, admired himself in a 
glass, imagined that his hair had commenced to grow again, and 
began singing to his old mother, 


Yes, all is fixed ; I marry.” 


“ Is your choice made, little one ?” 

“ Yes, dear mamma, I presented myself to-day; I made my 
demand, and instantaneously pleased the young lady, from whence 
I conclude, that on my next visit I shall be told,‘ Take her, she is 

ours,’” 

a You have been very precipitate, my child ; you should have 
given yourself more time to select.” 

‘I do not repent of my choice ; Mademoiselle Héléna Grand- 
villain is pretty—very pretty ; and then her manner is so spiritual ! 
lively! arch! Oh, I am sure she is overflowing with wit! Besides 
all this—at least ten thousand pounds, without counting expecta- 
tions : I think I ought to be satisfied.” 

“ But, my child, how happy she must be who shall call you 
husband! do you reckon that for nothing ?” 

“ Dear mamma, I think vou somewhat flatter me.” 

“ I tell you, you are charming—I of all others ought to know 
you: was it not I who bore you!” 

Girardiére allowed two days to pass away; but on the third, 
unable any longer to suppress his impatience, dressed entirely in 
black, he presented himself at the house of M, Grandvillain, 

The old gentleman was again at the chimney corner, but his 
wife was not there, and Theophilus assuming a bolder demeanour, 
inquired of the father of Héléna, if he mig t flatter himself soon 
to have the honour of being called his son-in-law. 

“My dear M. Girardiére,” said M. Grandvillain, playing with 
the tongs, “ as regards myself you suit me exactly—I know that 
you are a perfectly honourable man—and your reasonable age 
seems to me a warrant of safety for my Héléna, Yow are not 
displeasing to my daughtcr, who, to say the truth, likes every- 
body— she is, in fact, the best disposed child in the world.” 

“So that, I may have reason to hope, sir?” 

“No, my dear sir, you cannot marry my daughter—I am sorry 
for it, but my wife asl A a9h her consent, because you have twice 
frightened her dog, and, in fact, you are very displeasing to 
Azor.” 

“ Girardiére stood petrified, he imagined himself so certain of 
being accepted, that he was the more cruelly mortified by this 
refusal. 

“‘ How sir,” cried he, with a dissatisfied air; “is it on account 
of the dog that I am refused as a son-in-law ?” 

“ Yes, my dear sir.” 

« But, sir, a man deserves, I should imagine, more consideration 
than a ppaniel iy 

“ Ah! what would you have me do? my wife dotes on her 

” 


“ T should have doted on him also, sir.” 

“ But he does not like Pie. 

“ Perhaps, by the aid of time—and little delicacies—” 

“I have given you my wife’s answer; having once made up 
her mind, she neyer alters her decision ; so you must make the 
best of your disappointment.” wm 

“ Really, sir, Yi hardly believe that so slight 4 cause—” 

“Th the world, my dear sir, there are no such things as slight 
causes ?—now-a-days a dog, or any other animal, is capable of 
bringing about a revolution!” t 

4 a Shah if I had been agreeable to Madame Grandvillain’s 
spaniel!’ a 
Me Without the slightest doubt, you would have been my gon- 
in-law, ti 

“Tt is exonedingly ta plogiing, and 1 did not think my alliance 
would depend on the caprice of a dog - 

“ Adieu, my dear sir, Jeannette, bring me a log~-a large round 
log, Jeannette.” Tied? sate 
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Girarditre quitted M. Grandvillain with great ill-humour. He 
*' descended the stairs, t ing his hat over his eyes, and stamping 
on the ground with nee: 

“ Ah, cursed Azor!” muttered he,“ if you belonged to me— 
you should have cause for barking.” 

To have missed an excellent match, a young-and pretty woman, 
merely because he had offended a spaniel, was extremely mortifying 

‘to Theophilus, above all, having imagined that he had bui to pre- 
sent himself to triumph. 

For several days Girardiére found great difficulty in conquering 
the vexation which this adventure caused him ; but in the end, he 
consoled himself by the following reflections :— 

*¢ This is an accident which will not again occur! I shall not 
-encounter everywhere mothers-in-law wholly absorbed by their 
@ogs—old women s0 ridiculous, so malicious, as this Madame 
Grandvillain! Let me look out for another match—let me carry 
my views elsewhere! After all, though I haye met with one 
refusal, it is not yet time for me to exclaim with Catullus, Zugete 

Venus Cupidinesque !” 

M. Girardiére still remembered some of the Latin which, when 
young, he had been so anxious to teach Tourloure. 


(To be continued in our next.) 





Rebiews on Literature. 


Tue Toric. No. XIX.—* The London Season.” 
Mitcuet, Red Lion Court. 


Tire object of the above publication, as announced in the 
title ‘page, is to furnish its readers with essays written by 
authors who have already been acknowledged contributors to 
the established Quarterly Reviews, to analyse each topic at the 
precise moment of its greatest public interest ; and to treat on 
every subject connected with philosophy, science, art, or 
literature. ‘This is, doubtless, a bold promise, and one some- 
what startling to herald the publication of a three-penny work. 
But the publishers have fulfilled their word to the letter. The 
Topic has even surpassed all their promise. It is by far the 
best paper of the kind, as far as it has gone, that has ever been 
published in England. It has now reached its twenty-second 
number, and in every point of view this little periodical appears 
tous unexceptionable. There is apparently no partizanship 
in its conduction. Neither Whiggism, Toryism, nor Radi- 
calism seems to direct the pen of its writers. The broad 
principle of truth is asserted in unflinching terms. It neither 
leans to the aristocratic nor the popular side. It inculcates 
neither democratic nor oligarchic doctrines. Prejudice and 
favor are aliens to the colurans of the Topic. In this regard 
it possesses infinite advantages over the more lordly Quarterly 
Reviews, sailing on the same waters, without following any 
necessitated direction. It discusses subjects of paramount 
importance with the greatest impartiality, weighs both sides of 

_the question with caution, and arrives at its result by demon- 
“stration. When we add to all this, that the Topic is written 
with the greatest power both as to langnage and __ ratioci- 
\gnationy our readers will obtain,a fair notice of this. admirable 
'o publication. The essays propounded in. the columns of the 
Topic are worth scores of such papers as are found in the 
Rambler and Spectator : each article deals solely, either as to 

_ passing events, or current literature, with the actualities of the 
“times. It treats neither of speculations nor theories. The 
articles in the Topic may be truly termed the grand leaders of 
all the periodicals. We, doubt, however, whether the work 
civil ewer. find access among the majority of readers, It is so 
profound in its observations, so strictly logical im its reasoning, 


CHARLES 


and is penned in so lofty a strain, that, to our thinking, it 
must ever be caviare to the multitude. We have proffered 
this remark, because we understood, on our first perusal of the 
Topic, that its censorship was undertaken with an eye to 
universal intelligibility. This we imagine to be a mistake, 
because it is impossible. To treat of the highest provinees of 
Art, Polity, and Jurisprudence with any degree of force, neces- 
sitates such depth of thought, such critical acumen, so fiice a 
discrimination, and a judgment at once so searching and acute, 
that to carry out the intention, there must be no small amount 
of intelligence in the reader to understand and appreciate each 
essay. Besides this, there are many subjects treated. of in the 
Topic which could never have come antecedently within’! the 
cognizance of the general reader. We may refer to papers 
No. 12, and No. 22—the first, “* Humboldt'’s Kosmos,” ‘and the 
other, “The Course of German Philosophy.” Tn thé ‘latter 
especially, it requires a reader thorougly conversant with the 
transcendentalism. of the German school, even to understand 
the allusions in the Topic to the four systems of philosophy ; 
and even if‘he had some previous knowledge of Kant, Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel, he would require to possess no small 
acquaintance with metaphysics and dialectics to follow the 
writer in his mental distinctions and categories. To say that 
these papers have been simplified as far as was possible, or at 
least consistent in a purely esthetic notice, is still to leave 
them sealed fountains save to the initiated. It is among.the 
edueated and intelligent only that the Topie can hope.to find 
favor, and with them, we are assured, that before long it will 
become, as it deserves to become, more widely disseminated 
than any paper extant devoted to the highest branch of critical 
disquisition. 

We intend occasionally giving a brief review in, our journal 
on a particular paper in the Topic, with extracts added; and 
have selected ‘* The London Season” for our first notice, as 
the most fitted to our columns, and certainly as: one of: the 
best of the collection. 

In the commencement of his notice the writer observes, 
‘that the London season in a great degree proceeds upon the 
theory of personation ;” adding, ‘“‘that a verity is neither 
intended nor to be expected ;” which is in reality the philo- 
sophy of aristocratic irigidity. This serves as an. introduction 
to a sketch of the history of aristocracy, a portion of which 
we shall beg leave to quote, both on account ofits’ eloquence 
and its truth. me 


“ When physical heroism and military policy were the! dhief tests of 
greatness and ability, eminence could be won and ietained bY nothing 
but virtual superiority. Foremost rank was sufficient! evidence jf :fore- 
most desert. The world had then no honorary Jeaders; no} generals 
guiltless of a campaign; no senators by courtesy, The. brains.that 
guided states wrought under furrowed brows ; the hands: that;defended 
states, had grown as it were tothe sword. The greatest.men undertook 
the greatest tasks; and, what fs notable, carried them. through, The 
mind that initiated the aim concluded it. There were no half-way stages 
at which the Originator committed his work t6 another for completion. 
The theoretic® | man and the practical man were identified. Thé division 
of labour—so useful when men operate like machinés—so fatal when 
they would act “s intelligences—had not yet been resorted to. Y— 
that deadliest foe to genius—was not then born. & Iva 03 

“ Aristocracy could not have a worthier foundation. ‘Its fi’st’ mem- 
bers were constituted, not only by superiority of nature, ‘but by? the 
completeness of that nature’s development. The ad that. are 
based upon nature react upon their cause, Merit has first to ‘win 
position, Position itself subsequently fortifies merit, Wealth and 
influence, legitimately gained, cherish their possessors, 

“ The first leaders had to distinguish themselves from the. ¢rowd, by 
ascendency of character alone. Power once achieved, a superi r order 
once established, its founders bequeath aids and privileges, which they 
originally possessed not, to their suecessors.’ The r fathers 








leave their experience for the guidance of their’ des¢eéndants.”° These 
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inherit high associations and kindling memories unknown to. their 


ancestors 
* The, progress of the. new. race. in_ the. chief pursuits. of life \is\.also 


facili by station and. affluence, Sires haye left to, their, heirs the 
conditions which, though they cannot create, nobility, are,.most, calcu- 
lated ito elicit and encourage it. Genius has transmitted to its, posterity 


the great education of example. 

“As time passes, the happy. effects. of the. institution accumulate. 
Every fresh generation added to the roll of glory increases the august 

obligations .which. bind its successor. Every refining agency of circum- 
stance, prompts.and aids the maturity of the order. . The period arrives 
when, glory, and greatness, as. then interpreted,. become habitual to the 
aristocracy, as.a.body. We are of course to look for no. higher moral 
developments than are recognised by the age then current. But. as far 
ag.ethical influences have been developed, we are to, seek their crowning 
illustration in the ranks of conventional nobility. . If the reason, be 
demanded, we reply that such conventional supremacy. had .a.,virtual 
supremacy. for its basis, and enjoyed privileges both of mental. associa- 
tion, and.external condition to which no other class could pretend.” 


"Fie “writer in a note says, “an exception must of course 
bemade in favor of individual genius, which belongs to no 
class,,and. which is in advance of all classes... It, is, merely 
urged. that, .at the culmination we suppose the ‘aristocracy:is 
more receptive of the influences of genius than any’ other 
séction of the state.” Surely—but solely from educational 
causes, which the author doubtless. meant,. not. from, any 
superiority of instinct or impulse. This would..be.a Tory 
theory indeed ! 

We cannot well omit from the pages of the Musical World 
the portion of the Topic devoted to the power music possesses 
oyer,the London season. With this extract, which is, some- 
what lengthy; we shall close our notice, leaving the reader to 
draw his own conclusion, whether what we have stated respect- 
ing this weekly periodical be veritable or otherwise, 


“OP all arts, that of music must at this time be considered para- 

mount. composer reigns to the subordination of the artist and 
thé sculptor, and almost to the exclasion ‘of the’ poet.’ We mean no 
disparagement fo one of the divinest phases of genius, when we say that 
thé vast’suprémacy which music has xequired over kindred arts, augurs 
ill for the intelligence of its patrons. While we delight to admit that 
thére is ‘Seareely a depth of emotion which music cannot fathom, or a 
height of aspiration which it cannot reach, we must remember that its 
effects are peciliarly’ cognisable by the senses. No feeling may be 
totithed,; ‘no ‘thought suggested to the sluggish soul, and yet the 
mechanical “ear may revel in ‘the sensuous luxury of sound. All the 
highér tendencies may be ignofed, and yet the lowest results suffice for 
gratification: The’ same fact carinot to an equal degree be’ alleged ‘of 
painting? It reqtires for its enjoyment a more scientific and co-opera: 
tive perception, Sculpture makes this demand in a still higher degree, 
and ‘€xacts it ‘with absolute severity. It may be urged, that it is 
an unfaif “itiplication to assume, that because the genias of mutic 
appeals to the senses as well as to the soul, that it is therefore chiefly 
valuedin its rélation'to’'the former. But that’ there’ is no injustice in 
this @onelusion’ #8 ‘proved by the ‘motrnful truth, thet ‘appreciation 
detlines ‘ifi an“inverse ratio to the necessity of mental exertion: on ‘the 
patt of ‘the appreciator—that poetry, for instance, which makes the most 
imperative’ call upon the super-sensuous for its*apprehension, is’ all but 
universally neglected. The evidence becomes still’ stronger, when ‘we 
reflect that in‘ music itself, the palm of favor is awarded ‘to ‘skilful 
médiocrity. « Beethoven and Mozart cannot compete in attraction, with 
the common-plate tact of Donizetti. 

“ But it is yet more discouraging to perceive how little earnestness and 
sympathy the most popular and accredited works of a favourite art are 
able to elicit. Raptures are‘left to the erities. ‘Aristocracy seldom 
forgets itself, so far’as to indulge in them. Contrast the unsophisti- 
cated expression of feeling which still greets a great actor on an English 
stage, with the subdued and chilling recognition which an artist obtains 
on the boards of the Italian Opera. Who-can doubt how far the former 
demonstration excels in sincerity ? 

** We have seldom felt more depression than when forming a unitof 
what is termed “a brilliant.audience” at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Suppose » 
yourself, reader, to be a reverent admirer-of dramatie music, and to visit 
the Opera for the sake of enjoying the most ‘perfect interpretation of the’ 
most esteemed works. Say, for instance, that the powers of: Grist,’ 
Lablache, Rubini, and Tamburini are combined to illustrate the chef 





W’euvre of a distinguished master. .. You-have the-great basis: of genius . 
in the composition to be xendered,, You, have, the sichest. variety cof 
exposition, All/that cam be.echieved, by the creative mind, translated:by:.. 
natural ‘capacity, and, finished, cultivation, is provided). to: delight: and: 
exalt you... A. generous, rivalry; discloses new depths. in: the:compaser,) 
new. resources in the singer. .. Efforts the most, dazzling, the temerity: of 
which_is oply, justified, by, their, success--crowd ‘upon \your) imagination, 
either in. rapid sequence,..or.in overwhelming conjunction:: Your sense, 
fancy, feeling, quicken; your, humanity dilates. , You,are,noti the same: 
creature who,,wornby petty..cares, or, engrossed in. trival interests; 
passed an hour since into that enchanted Jand,.. You are:thrilled,elevated, 


purified ; 
* Inspired, delighted, raised, refined,’ 


Your eyes,are dim with tears of rare emotion; you long to thank ithe és 
genius that has stirred you;—betiered you. A warm, but broken exelav 
mation of delight escapes you. Goth that you are! The ‘su 
eyes of all around encounter you with wonder and rebuke. » You: have 
invaded: the» proprieties! You have been guilty of ‘admiratiowsin 
patrician society. Are.you sensible of your error? Do» you feel \the 
ignominy that attends enthusiasm? Do you learn. in timeto: restrain 
your transports, and, by restraining, deaden them? Do you acquire:the 
becoming apathy. .of patronage ?. Can you condescend to interruptia 
cultivated nonchalance, or to compromise your ‘‘ nil admirari")repate, 
by the languid turn of your head to the stage, and the faint contribution 
of your’ hand.to.the decorous applause of the audience? ‘Can; you hit 
the delicate medium of appreciating the genius which Gop has .created)0 
without forgetting the superiority which man has invented #’"» : vilo 





Sonnet," sang me 
To ———~ Bria: 


Suieepine, I think on thee. My heart T sate . 
With happiness granted alone to sleep, 

Dreatning of converse soft—of accents deep, ja 

When the voice trembles with the passion’s weight.” 

And when I wake at morn, I meditate, ; 
Whether a smile will deck that: gentle lip 71 Goi 
Which love should, as his sacred treasare, kéep, 

And which should never curl with scorn or hate. 

And when I read, all words of poesy 
Are but the'veil, through which thy form spent: 

So much the essence of my soul thou art, 

That ev'ry thought, wish, dream, refers to thee, 

And I am callous to all hopes and fears, , 
In which, belov’d one, thou hast not a part. vba 
NED. 





@Original Correspondence, 


To the Editor of the “‘ Musical World.” 
MODERN CATHEDRAL COMPOSERS, 


My ‘Dear Srx,~When counterpoint was more attended’to in this’ 
country, we had better sacred composers than we have now. We had 
Purcell; Boyce;-Croft; Green; and-many others who adorned-our country” 
with eloquent church music, Without their compositions, what would 
be the music of our fine old) cathedrals; yarid had these composers 
neglected counterpoint, what would they mie anded down to us? To 
judge of the present specimens of our cathedral. music, we could imaginé 
that. nothing..superior.to the common gice style, would ever.have been..: 
heard within the walls of a cathedral. There ought to be a great differ-. . 
ence in style: betweena-glee and an anthem,.morning or evening service; | 
although little distinction, is:made-by. our living cathedral composers.and 
organists,,,Too,many suppose,if Ahey.makeia service wherein the:voices:: 
tuke up {as it is called) each.other:im-common: melodic such as. 
E, D, £, ©, or C, B, Dy B, see thatithis.is a matter of and telle well. , 
in vocal compositions... Short. bits ofimitation upon.meagre,-“ used upj'?:.: 

“ cut and. dried,’’| melodic fragments is neither.aa evidence of .education;-.. 
talent, nora particle of skills: ut om the contrary,.it-is the usnal-cut-of>. 
composition fer which clergymen -and: musical clerks.are so renowned ; 
nay, the Methodists ate femous for. taking up what -his brother or sister 

has just sung before him. Imitation in vocal church music is wean” 
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to be wished for; but then there are two ways of doing it ; 
alluded:toisthe! ‘wrong way,’ the“other cali Only be ' well lofie by ‘those 


who havesmade:cou ‘animportanit feature in their musical edu- 
cation;! for'it' entirely depends’ upoi construction, and. the power of 
inventing such melodic phrases, that'shall produce in effect some distinct 
idewor feeling; or'carty out ‘the general’ design of ‘the composition, or 
heighten; invigorate, and give coloer to the whole!’ “This cannot be pro- 
duced by inserting little detached bits ‘of common ‘melody, which have no 
connection with the other parts ofthe ‘composition : bat imitation is 
most:desirable when the voices seems 'to communicate a sort of sympathy’ 
with each other,’ and, as’ it “were, hold forth a lively discotirse, which 

ies with the whole composition. Another evil too prevalent 
and still more destructive to church music (which ought to partake of a 
sublime and high school 0! writing) shall now be mentioned. Not only 
shouldigreat care-be taken in the character of the melodies ofveactt voice, 
but'the hatmony should: be of an elevated description—profound and 
mysterious, in order to give becoming solemnity to that mighty and won- 
derful Jehovah, to whom the music is humbly dedicated, and through 
whicl man leatns'to adore the majesty of the Eternal) Common har- 
mony is-unsvited for this purpose—the tonic, subdominant, and domi- 
nant chords will not sufficiently portray the above emotions, Music is 
God's; and:it requires man’s utmost research to briug-it to’ that perfee- 
tion! which:it seems to be the intention of God to-demand from aus. It 
is aidisgrate to hear the common glee melodics and harmonies re-echoing 
fromthe walls of onr ancient cathedrals: this’ conversion ftom heavenly 
sounds to pot-hotise din is certainly unbecoming, and shows‘a great want 
of respect, not only of cathedral organists, but of the dignitaries*of the 
church. It should:be the endeavour of the present and future race of 
composers of sacred music, to employ the loftiest strains of melody and 
harmony, and follow the examples given them by the earlier writers of 
church musi} But to déscend to a lower standard is no evidence of the 
progress of art, nor that we study with that care which our forefathers 
have done, but on the contrary, it-is the clearest proof that the study of 
music is on the decline in this ‘country. ~The study of counterpoint, 
then, must be revised (and J am sure no proper minded musician can 
differ from me in this) and taught with ability in and out of the Royal 
Academy of Music, or we shall dwindle away into mere imitators of great 
men; and to hope for a school of our ownis utterly outof the question. 
No unpleasant, personalities ought to follow this .or any of my letters: 
my sentiments, f just, demand, respectable behaviour, by respectable 
men. I have, in my own name, for more than two years upheld a study 
which renders musicians. erudite, My desire. to.see British musicians 
equal to our foreign neighbours has not beea a common one, but, on 
the contrary, an uncommon wish to raise them from the known unenvied 
position in which they stand in the eyes of other nations. My endeavours 
have cost.me. both money, time, and trouble, nor has there been found 
one lover of counterpoint to help mein acause which in the eyes of a 
musician is coasidered a good one: this is not right;.nor is it kind. 
The press writes down British musicians, but their writers offer them 
no advice, nor seek for their improvement, My. plan is to point out 
the causevof our failure, in order to place our musicians out of the reach 
of sarcasm and reproach. I received a letter from Germany only last 
week, in-which one of the principal musical firms makes this-observation— 
concerning us : :—"* You are aware we look with great suspicion on any 
thing in the shape of music coming from England.” J do faithfully 
believe, the most hofiest'dhd ‘kind "principle is) candidly ¥nd boldly to 
stand forward, laying aside all obstacles.and personal feelings, to din 
into the ears of British) musicians the necessity of receiving a sound 
musical education, rather than sneering at them in private (as many do, 
who dare not publicly point out their faults) for being ignorant in music. 
1 am, my dear sir, yours truly, Fagncu Flowenss 





Provine tal, 


Deusy—The two concerts given’ in this ‘town? on Satarday lest—in 
themorning at the Atheneum-room, and in theevehing‘at the Theatre— 

wereéxeeedingly well attended; far better; indeed; ‘we! have’ been 
of latevaccustomed to see in Derby.' ‘Most of *the entry”in« the ‘neigh- 
botrlood “were present in ‘the: Speen vanes pe as 

families in the ‘town; the! room béing filled to *repletion.” ' The 
rsGrisi; Mario, and'F’) Dabliche were in excellent 

volley ait chenel themselves to the utniost to sustain thei? “high répu- 
tations "Several of the pieces sung ‘were “ericored; andthe’ calls of the | 
audience \weré” promply’ and “eheerfally acceded ‘to, It. ‘would ‘be’ a 
useless work to-observe upon the great) musical knowledge’ and refined 


tasté exhibited by these artists, for there are few Layer who are not 
bag ervw thee ‘the characteristics by whichthey® ate re distinguished: 


F et qoite Hens ni 2o0 gine sae 


er wostrer tcrardi ie 





; Stealing.” 


Parry with'his two new comic songs, “ The London Season,” or “ As 
Captain” Clifford says,” introducing melodies of most of the” utd 
composers; and “ Foreign Affairs, a short maternal Coursd op tie 
Frevich Language,” very agreeably diversified the performantees ;' and 
the splendid pianoforte playing of Kenedict delighted all who heard ‘it. 
The general arrangements were under the able saperintendencée of Mr. 
Storer, to whom, indeed, we believe our townsmen were indebted ‘for 
the concerts, and who is entitled to the best thanks of the musica? 
public for the great attentions and courtesy which he always displays 
on these occasions. 

Liverroou.—The appearance of several of the most distinguished 
metropolitan operatic performers at the Adelphi theatré has beet “a 
fortunate circumstance for the management, the house which ‘nightly’ 
exhibited more empty benches than occupants, notwithstanding *a high 
attraction of dramatic talent, being now weil filled. On Monday bight,’ 
Balfe’s’ “Bohemian Girl’ was presented. On Wednesday, Vincent 
Wallace’s “* Maritana”’ was produced. Mr. Harrison, as Don Casiir ae 
Bazan, ‘was in fine voice, and his acting was a decided improvement 
any Of his former efforts. “Miss Romer (Maritana) got through” 
part very cleverly. Mr. Borrani, (Don José de Santarem) both noth! 
and sang well;.and Miss, Aldridge (Lazarille), though evineing some 
symptoms of tremulousness and apprehension, looked and dr ~ 
part well,“sung sweetly, acted modestly, and had the gratification 
being eheoréd inher songs. Mr. H. Corti, in the part of the King of Spate, 
acquitted himself very creditably. The after-pieces’ on each evening: 
have ‘been, vehicles for the display of the talents of Mr. James Browne;; 
and the.comic members of the company, and they have not failed: to, 
elicit the asual testimonials of their success. The Theatre Royal closed. 
last’ ‘night for a short’ season with a good house for’ the benefit of Mr.” 
Baker, when ‘several favourite dramas were played in good style): Phe* 
charming danseuse, Mademoiselle Flora Fabbri, instead of departingcem 
Tuesday, was encouraged by, the attendance and the reception. givemyto 
her to remain. with us on Wednesday and Thursday. .The eae 

* The Devil to Pay’ was on each evening of its performance tecae! 
deservedly-applauded, and the fair dunseuse was honoured with a number’ 
of. very expensive bouquets, thrown at her feet from, the boges,. Ther 
Gancing. and,.pantomime.of -Mons.. Bretin, Mademvoiselies, aguine and, 
Adele, Mr. J. Ridgway, and Mr.,Mrs. and Miss Payne, were much 
admired, and Contributed to the succéss of the ballet and a divertisse- 
ment. which.followed. The scenery, music, and attention, to ep9stume 
were,.all that could, be.desired.:.Some minor. dramas..were .well 
by. Mr,..and, Mrs... Conway,)Mr,..,Webb, Mr. Baker, .Miss 
Andvews, a lady. who. had. never, before appeared oa, the stage,.a PB , 
Misses Coveney, aud the, entertainments were altogether 
Liverpoot Mail. 

Mr. Paumier, the. celebrated: tragedian,.,made his Plrgrndgty 
the Royal Amphitheatre on Monday night. in the, character of Homies, « 
on Wednesday as the Siranger, and last night, 25 Claude Melnolfer, 
Professor Lees and his pupils continue to astonish and delight, and their... 
appearance each evening is hailed, by.the loudest plaudits,—-dbide ico. 

As we anticipated, there was a full and fashionable attendanuge, at, “the. 
Theatre. Royal, on Monday evening, and.a nich teeat..was.aftorded ‘to, the... 
auditory at Miss Whitnall’s concert. . Grisi, . Maxio,, and.-F,) Labipehts,; 
were in admirable voice, and .sang with a. fue.and enth j 
none could equal, much less surpass... We must.not talk of, she possible, . 
dethronement ofthe prima douna after this evidence, of; the Fateation of, ‘ 
her vocal powers and her ability to display, them,to, perfection» » Mario...« 
has of. late, extended: the,compass.of, his, voice: by. weserting, to, the 4 ler 

the falsetto, which is of full volume aud sich tene,, ,Frederic., 
has. undeniably, improved, jand) seems to, have made,up, his, mind, tous 
supply the place of his father, John Parry had quite recovered from hig... 
recent indisposition, and was)in excellent. humour. with, himgelf, Ree 
around.bim. -Mario’s most admired songs were ‘*Fra poco.a me Riviere,” 

* Come € geniile,.’, (repeated) ;\.“‘ Venezia, dolce. bella, Venenia,’”s bi, 

Alarys and the : Italian..version, of Bellini’s: “* Still so, gently FRE AG 
Grisi’s chief triumphs were in. Nom .fw,sogne,;’ “thks dives, 

“ Oh.guardate,’. with Lablache, jun., and. the‘ Singing Lesson.” .aF. 

Lablache elicited thuaders of applause by his singing Rossini’s. 7 , 


/ and. the-Scene-from.“ Cindereiia.”. Joho Parry favoured the company. , 


with four of his most amusing productions, all of whom were received, 
with rears of laughter,—’ ‘<The o Landenfeomad’ “ Massaniello,” “ Foxeign.. 
Affaira;”’ and“ Matrimony,” Miss. Whitnall sang. Hobbs’s “Captive .. 
Greek: Girl,” . Wallace’s “Harp. inv the Air;”. and Benedict’s...“1. am 
thine.” Benedict was the accompanyist, and was everything that could. 
be desired; he also played. with infimite taste and effect a fantasia 
brilliante, on favourite themes, ee air from. Weber’s .“‘ Der 
Freischutz” and two lrish melodies, one 5 hin piano-forte, with Cole- 
man’s Patent Eolian Attachment. The, Mie Kennedy performed: a 





duet of Herz-and Bochsa onthe harp and piano. One of these-ladies 
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also played a harp solo by Bochsa. The concert did aot terminate until 
after seven o'clock, and though the arrangements of Mr. Cooke, the 
box book-keeper, were so admirable, that the company were all early, 
easily, and quietly seated, it took the occupants of the stalls nearly half- 
an-hour before they were enabled to obtain egress from the building. 
In a Parisian theatre there are a dozen outlets, whilst in England one is 
thought sufficient to a house of even larger size than any in the French 
metropolis.—Ibid. 

MANCHEesTER.—Mr. Stuart and Mrs. Edwin Yarnold appeared last 
week in The Lady of Lyons, at the Queen’s Theatre, and were received 
with great applause. On Thursday Mr. Stuart performed Richeliew most 
successfully. His assumption of the old Cardinal was excellent. During 
the present week, he has performed Macbeth and Othello. The journals 
speak in the highest terms of his performance. 

Leicester.—(From our own Correspondent.)—Jullien’s concert on 
Monday evening gave greater satisfaction than any of his preceding ones, 
for in-addition to the faces familiar to the people of Leicester, we ob- 
served the justly popular Miss Birch; and in the orchestra, Baumann, 
Cioffi, Lazarus, &c., &c., hosts in themselves, and whose performances 
richly merited the great applause they received. The audience also was 
much more numerous, numbering short of 3,000 persons, owing, no 
doubt, to this week being the time fixed for the annual training of the 
county yeomanry. Braham, with his sons, gave an entertainment last 
night (not very well attended), and also will give another this evening. 
To-morrow the cavalry ball takes place, the band being under the direc- 
tion of our talented townsman and flautist, Nicholson. The theatre con- 
tinues open, and not to be behind in attraction, the manager has engaged, 
for this week, Mrs. Fitzwilliam, who has been playing her favourite 
characters, and drawing very good houses. Her benefit is fixed for 
to-morrow, on which occasion Mr. Buckstone will perform. 

Lovensorovcna—Carurcu Orcan.—The Organ in All Saints’ Church, 
Loughborough, built by the celebrated Mr. Green in 1791; having 
sustained considerable injury and being altogether in a very defective 
state, as been put into the hands of Messrs, Gray and Davison, of 
London, for the purpose of being renovated.and improved. They have 
put in a powerful horizontal double action bellows, in lieu of the old 
diagonal ones; an octavo of pedal pipes down to CCC 16: feet, with a 
newrset of German pedals, and a new solo clarionet stop.in the Great 
Organ, another in the swell, and several coupling movements; the 
whole of the Organ having also been efficiently cleaned, repaired, and 
tuned. After having been mute for some weeks, it was brought into 
use on Sunday last; but being the Sacramént day, when great part of 
the musical service is omitted, Mr. Cramer was not at liberty to make 
such a display of its capabilities, as he otherwise would have done ; some 
idea was afforded to avery crowded congregation in the evening of the 
stupendous power of the pedal stop, of the richness of Green’s 
unrivalled diapasons, and also of the sweetness of the lighter parts, 
particularly the new clarionet stop, all of which were very appropriately 
varied by the chasteness of Mr. Cramer's style of organ-playing. The 
entire expense, about £150, has been defrayed by John Cartwright, Esq., 
which is made more pleasing, by being a free and unsolicited offer on 
his part, and which will, we are sure be duly appreciated by the inhabi- 
tants connected with the Church.—From a Correspondent of the Leicester 
Journal, 





Foreign Entelligence. 

Paris.—Madame Persiani arrived on the 15th instant. 
Ronconi is hourly expected. There was‘ general conven- 
tion of the corps last Wednesday, preparatory to the opening 
of the Theatre Italien‘on Tuesday. The Mousguetaires de la 
Reine has been performed at the Opera-Comique by the 
original company, and with the same brilliant success as 
attended its first production. 

Beruw.—We learn from the Gazette Musicale of Berlin, 
that Meyerbeer has received an order from the King to 
compose an overture and music for the entre actes’ to Michel 
Beer’s tragedy, Stouensce. Madame Eugene Garcia has been 
engaged by the management of the Kenigstadter theatre as 
prima donna assoluta, 
=. Mitan.—Moriani is engaged at the Scala, and will make 
his first appearance in Verdi's Attila. 

Vienna.—Ivanoff, who has been retained for the carnival 
at Trieste, is engaged here, and will commence his per- 
formances early in the spring. : 





Miscellaneous, wesshernsnais as 
InrernationaL Copyricut.-—Little by little the principle 
of international copyright is obtaining. recognition ” 


the states of Europe, -and .a relic of ancient. barbarism 4: 
passing away into the limbo of history, to join the»drow 
d@'aubaine, the right of wreckage and strandage,. SPS 
similar medizeval enormities...By and by, the wonder will be . 
how could it possibly have kept its. ground so long in an age... 
that prides itself on its high civilization, and professes an 
almost superstitious respect for the rights of property ? 
Surely, if there be one thing which more than all others de- 
serves to be designated as property, one thing which a man 
may with the clearest and largest title call his own, it is the 
productions of his brain. Strange that the space of 19 cen- 
turies has been too short to enable Christendom to master, 
this simple truth! It is beginning to make way however. 
The most recent instance of its progress is. notified in an 
act of Her Majesty’s Privy Council, dated August 27, in 
pursuance of a reciprocal treaty between this country and , 
Prussia: it.directs that the authors and makers of ‘* books, 
prints, articles of sculpture, dramatic works, and musical. 
compositions, and any other works of literature and the fine _ 
arts,” first published in Prussia, shall have the same COpY- 
right therein as the law assigns in the like eases to the pror — 
prietors of works first published in the United Kingdom. The sy 
exchange of a similar treaty with the United States would be 
an inestimable good fortune, and there are very cheering 5 
tokens of our approach towards that consystmsi00 ALAR a 
and wisdom, The commercial benefits which it would confer. 
on this country are so obvious and so great, that Che . 
should render it an object of earnest desire, though it were 
recommended by no higher considerations. It may even seem, . 
indeed, upon a superficial view, that the immediate gains 
resulting from the measure would be very unequally divided .. 
between the contracting parties, and that the older, richer, and .. 
more abundant art and Jiterature of England would off 
the lion’s portion. But the bolder spirits in the United States 
think otherwise; they aspire to create for themselves a na- . 
tional literature, with which they contend that the. Union 
itself cannot stand. ‘Let us have home thoughts,” says one_ 
of their writers; “or let us cease to live.” This is the cry_ 
and the necessity of all nations that would endure either in 
the business or the memory of mankind, Let us determine _ 
to have a voice of our own in our literature, which the world 
shall. listen to and regard as no echo.” But that voice 
can seareely struggle into articulate form so long as. the 
temptations of piracy, sanctioned both by law and custom, 
render American publishers averse to purchase the writings 
of American authors. Nor is it alone on the ground of. 
justice to the foreign author or of enlightened patriotism that — 
the principle of international copyright is advocated on the _ 
other side of the Atlantic; its expediency is likewise very. 
cogently argued on purely trading considerations, In this ~ 
respect a very marked and wholesome change has occurred — 
of late im the views.of American publishers, Fight years ” 
ago, when the agitation first. began, they were unanimous in | 
bitter opposition to the proposed innovation. Some time — 
afterwards the business. of republishing received a mighty — 
impetus; the ‘cheap era,.arose, and brought with it another. ° 
class. of interests, another race of traders—the cheap pub-. 
The zeal .of..these. men rapidly out-ran their, 
ing the country with trash, t 





lishers. 
discretion; and after 
found themselves landed, in 








. . . ebenit, eh? * : y. & 
‘practical refutation of their theories-— inevitable rede fe 
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ad absurdum—the publishers*began to<reflect that there was 
more credit and profit to be — by each man’s dealingin 
his own purchased and indisputable copyrights, than by the 
chances of a piratical scramble. , 

Witsor's Enrentainments on THe Sones or Scornann. 
—Mr. Wilson has been visiting the’ principal towns in North 
and South Devon and Cornwall, for the last few weeks, where 
he has given his entertainments with great success, He last 
week visited Brighton, Hastings, and other places, and will 
resume his evenings in London about the beginning of Dec. 

Benepict, the pianist and composer, has gone to Stuttgard, 
to superintend the getting up of his opera of The Brides of 
Venice. His family is also there. After leaving Stuttgard, 
Benedict will proceed to Paris, where he will remain three 
weeks, and then return to London. 

Greenwich.—On Thursday, Mr. Carte gave a concert at 
the Lecture Room in this place, the unusual attractions of 
which drew together an audience of neatiy 800 persons, the 
room being crowded in every part. The vocalists were Grisi, 
Mario, F. Lablache, and John Parry. Grisi was loudly 
encored in “ Non fu sogno,” which she vocalised with great 
brilliancy ; a similar compliment was paid her in the popular 
duet from “ Za Donna del Lago,” in which she was assisted 
by Matio,” Grisi also sang“ Qui la voce,” in splendid style, 
and the comic duet from “ J? Fanaticodi per la Musica,” with 
F. Lablache, who himself sang with capital effect * Za Danza” 
of Rossini, and thé air, “ Della vita,” from ‘Mercadante’s 
Il Bravo.. The improvement of this excellent singer is daily 
more remarkable. Mario created a furore in Alary’s Canzone 
from Don Gregorio ; for this he substituted the popular “Come 
e géntil,” in the second verse of which, to the surprise and 
acl t of the audience, he was accompanied by the voices 
of F. Lablache, and John Patry, who sang from the out- 
side; 80 t was the effect of this that another encore was 
the fhe blé consequence, and Mario repeated the first verse. 
Beethoven’s -Adélaida gave the accomplished tenor an 
opportunity of displaying to eminent advantage the graceful 
sentitient which so eminently characterises his style. John 
Parry introduced a capital new song, illustrating the principal 
features of the last season, which were introduced with great 
originality of effect; the words are from the witty and 
prolific pen of Albert Smith, and John Parry has supplied the 
music with his accustomed talent. This song promises to 
rival thé popularity of its predecessots—it was encored 
unanimously, and ‘‘ Fayre Rosamonde” forthwith substituted. 
Later in the evening, being encored in “ Foreign Affairs,” 
John Parry sang “The old Bachelor,” exciting roars’ of 
laughter in both songs. The instrumental part of the concert 
was admirable. Mr. Willy played a violin fatitasia “by 
Kalliwoda in capital style, and was ably accompanied by his 
son. Mr. Lindsay Sloper, in a pianoforte fantasia of Prudent, 
exhibited remarkable powers of execution, and the usual 
grace and ease for which his style is noted: A duet of De 
Beridt, between Mr. Willy and Mr. Lindsay Sloper, was 
admirably executed, and applauded with enthusiasm; nothing 
more perfect than the ensemble could possibly have been 
desired. Last, not least, Mr: Carte played @ fantasia of his 
own composition, on the new Boehm flute, which was received 
as it des with loud and applause; the piece is 
effectively written for the ‘insttitient, aiid Mr.’ Carte’s 
execution was highly finished and brilliant. “Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper was the conductor for thé evening, and the value of 
his assistance was well exemplified by the charming manner 
in Which he accompatiied Mario in Adélaida, and F, Lablache 


in La Danza. The concert passed off with the utmost elas, 





Drvry-Lant Tueatre.—Mr. Bufn has announced the 
opening of the Theatre on the 3rd of October, and has put 
forth a list of his company, and the intendments of the forth- 
coming management. The operatic department is unusually 
strong. Among the principal vocalists we find, Mrs. Bishop, 
the Misses Romer, Rainforth, Poole, Messent, Collett, and 
Rebecca Isaacs; Messrs. Harrison, D. W. King, Borrani, 
Stretton, Burdini, Weiss, and S. Jones. In addition. to 
which; we are informed a treaty is pending with Madame 
Pauline Viardot Garcia, and the engagement with Jenny 
Lind is still sub judice. We have been assured that Mrs., or 
Madame Anna Bishop, as the bills entitle her, is at this 
moment one of the first soprani in Europe. The very highest 
expectations are formed of her, and she will doubtless make »~ 
a great hit, as the accounts we have heard of her are from the 
very best source.. Her voice is powerful and melodious, and 
her method and style built on the best school. She has been 
in Italy for years, and has appeared at the Scala in Milan, and 
other theatres, with immense success. We have received afi 
authentic memoir of the celebrated cantatrice, which we intend 
publishing in an early number. Among the engagements for 
the grand ballet and spectacle we notice Mademoiselle Sophie 
Fuoco, Flora Fabbri, Plunkett, Paderna, Théodore, Benard, 
La Broderie, Louise, Adéle, Les Sceurs St. Louis, and Madame 
Giubilei ; and a treaty is on the eve of completion with Car-. 
lotta Grisi. The orchestra has been re-arranged and new 
modeljed, and the chorus has been augmented to an unpre- 
cedented extent. Three new operas are announced, composed 
réspectively by Messrs. Wallace, Balfe, and Lavenu; and 
several new ballets are already named. Meyerbeer’s Camp of 
Silesia is hinted at. Verily, Mr. Bunn is more: provisional 
and energetic than ever. Nothing can be better than his 
atrangements ; and we have no doubt the public will pay due 
homage to the manager's exertions. Mrs. Bishop will make 
her first appearance at Drury-Lane on the 6th proximo, in 
Balfe’s popular opera; the Maid of Artois. 

Princess’s.—A new three-act drama is announced at this 
theatre for next week, under the title of Clarissa Harlowe. 
Jules Janin’s delightful version of Richardson’s masterpiece 
has set all Paris on fire—literally speaking. Clarissa Har- 
lowe is at this moment being performed at several theatres in 
the French capital, with the greatest success. The celebrated 
Rose Chéri has made her greatest hit in the part..of.the 
heroine. We await with much anxiety the performance, of 
Clarissa Harlowe at the Princess’s, where doubtless it will 
achieve a new triumph. 








Advertist ments. 
CONCERTS AND. LECTURES, 
BRISTOL. ‘ 


ROYAL ALBERT ROOMS, 


COLLEGE GREEN, BRISTOL. 
The above ELEGANT ROOMS, situate in the most fashionable spot between 


— and Clifton, a ~~ for — o~ ae, Se ee; al 
e rom grea’ heigh’ is admira’ music, an 
is, pethape, the best Hom fn for the Exhibition of Works of Art, receiv- 


My ad 
ing its light f.om the roof, which is equally diffused. 
pular Lecturers will find this worth their attention, as the terms will be to 


Po: 
their 5 
A Line, adivcased to the Proprietors, will be attended to. 


MISS BIRCH. 
Just Published, 

A highly finished Portrait of this celebrated ocalist, 
in Baugniet’s best style, and general! @ most perfect like- 





vi drawn on stone 





as 
, price 5s. plain, or 1s, 6d. fy tolterel to be on application at 
FULLIEN’s Royal Musical Conservatory, 214, Regent-street. 
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Bureau Central des Artistes, 


229, Regent Street, Corner of Hanover Street. 
(AU PREMIER.) 


WESSEL AND CO,’S 














NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR PIANO . SOLO. 
Burgmuller, (Fr.) “Redowa Polka,” GA TOA Siig TO 
Chopin’s Works, No. 65, Barcarolle............... bocce -ccccvceOp OO, 3 6 

oo 66, Polonoise Fantaisie asinine coccccccccccscOpPe Gl, 4 6 
BT Se a 0. 67, 17th and = eS chahavate «ee. Op. 62, 3 0 
Dawes, (Albert) The’ Isle of WHAEE WHOIS nosso. cas vicnbccceccescccosese 10 
Kallak, eodore) “ Souvenir Remote” de Beethoven. (Useful for 

mparison with the Score.) .....6..s...cvcccsccsececcecces ° 4 6 
Redler, The “ M ousquetaires de la Reine”’ Valse ............+.+.0006 2 6 
Sloper, SD RIED MRED 3 oc cde dccss cseceiccveccsocce Op.6, 5 0 

pm SePen ata 2.1.00 cece cece ccc cs ce ceceseceeseees Op.7, 3 0 
Kalkbrenner, “ Souvenir des ousquetaires, Fantaisie, .... Ref 4 6 
Schallehn, “Quadrille de Bermude”’ ...............20--seecees 33, 3 0 
Voss, (Polidorde) Fantasie brilliant, on Bellini’s Opera “‘ Norma,’’ Op. 8 4 6 

PIANOFORTE DUETS, i, 
Bertini, “Frére et Sceur,”’ 4 Petits Duos, ...........ccceeeeeeeees each 1 6 
————. “ Mere et fille,”” 4 ditto (Preceding Set) .2.22222222222277; each 2 0 
These 8 Duettinos are oe written for beginners, with his 
——— “Art or Time,”(L’art de la Mesure) taught in 25 Lessons, 

OF EE, scccndenvnes cate west sedlocsaeele Aon Op. 160, each 5 0 
Burgmuller, (Fr.) The “ Redowa ro Ema,” ded, & Cerito..........0.0005 20 
Coote, ‘‘ The Musketeers’? Quadrilles ............sseeeeveceveres acca’ OO 

FLUTE AND PIANO. 
Lindpaintner, “ Le Tremolo,” Air varié, Théme de Fo recar-peagl Op. 121, 5 0 
———_—_—_—- “ Souvenir d?Appenzell, ” (Thémes Suisses) «..Op. 120, 4 6 

PIANO AND VIOLIN. 

Kuffner and Hammer’s Potpourri on Weber’s Euryanthe 5 0 
Idem on Weber’s Preciosa ...... 6 








The same, Piano and Flute. . eee te te 
HARP SOLO. 
d’Airs “ Les M tai ‘lelages: oe = 
eon. Lapanah, 4 Books . AE is pageaignn 40 
HARP AND PIANO. 


Bochsa, favorite Airs from “ Les Mousquetaires dela nome 2 books. . each 6 
Holst, “ = Farewell of Raoul de Coucy,” from Mayseder, Moscbeles, 





i) 























end Blangini Ws oka diay Macc eh ds 0:0 00 bb Ob Ee ein’ egeebecp.ce : 0 
Labarre, Duo sur “ Les Diamans de la Couronne,’’...,..... ee ‘Op. 19, 6 6 
SERIES OF GERMAN SONCS. 
Kreutzer, No 299, * In yonder Valley,” ....... Snt*enshakapedee 65> 2 6 
Kucken, Neo. 304, * Thou arta lovely, Rtas. Ccevececccceaveccocebe 1 6 
aici No. 207, “ In yonder forent,”? ...ccccsceiccccveccesssces coreee 3 O 
No 330, “ My heart canst EE cc ccapspnhis aden. ss 2 6 
Molique’s 4th Set of 6 Gert Songs, ded. to British Vocalists, each 2s. to3 0 
Aseeey (Wy ip CW.) “* Good Night,” 0... 00--ccverrereccsccseccctcecsssccsce 20 
* Gentle ae “ upon the deep,” sung by Miss Birch . 20 
THE BRITISH VOCAL ALBUM. 
Macfarren, No. 26, “ As mines of countless treasure,” ............. - 20 
—_—_———— No. 27, “ Heart, my heart be not contracted,” ............ 16 
—= No. 98, © What, wouldst thou ey! teardrop,” GE PT ERTL. 20 
No. 31, “Oh! maiden, un ? (from Metastasio) . 36 
Several Songs by F. B. Jewson, John aie &c., will shortly be added. 
QUADRILLES. 
Coote, “ The Musketeers” .........0.0secseeseeseeeece 3 0 
——— Ditto, for Quadrille Band i in nt by Tinney ...... 5 0 
Musard, “ Les Monsquetaires,”’ 1st Ye Aas 
————— ‘ Oliver and Roland,” 2nd Set, from “‘ Les Meusqactaires fe 
Holst, (G. von) “Stradella) ... ......cse..-cccccsecsvevecce bonnes sue we 
BOSISIO. 
The latest Sets of Quadrilles, Waltzes, &c., by this favourite Composer, are -— 
Set 127, “ Les Dames de Varsovie,” 4 I Seka ch vinsus.tb cdtivenakien oh di 
Set 126, “ Gentil Bernard,” ou “Part a’aimer, of Quadritl ‘ded. aed 
Set 125,  Alexina et Phedora, ” 2 Polkas . 
Set 124, “ Le Loup des Mers,” Quadrille r 
Set 123, ‘‘ La Tourraine,” ditto...... 8 
Set 121, “ Victoria,”? Waltzes ........... a 
Set 120, “ Venezia,” Quadrilles .........+6- Goce coctceccce C) 
Set 119, “ La Noce Villageoise,” ditto .......-..+000- bebebsicedes secs cave Fs} 
Set 118, “ Lucrezia,” Waltzes ............2+6 beer es 0 bess speeds tees de waire 
Set 117, “ Leger Papillon,” Quadrilles ...... MEP > EES on sd¥egreee oecces dae 
Set 16, ‘Viti au bal de l’Opera,” ditto ..........eeceeee Per epee Se daebeab 
Accompaniments for Cornet, Violin, or Flute .............s.006 Oy. é¢oons ae 
‘the above and preceding Sets for Orchestra, 9s. Quintett............. Nees 4 : 
‘Lhe most admired tor Military Bands...... mbendn obs obo esccsmepnwme: bad 


No Quadrille Band ougiit to be without the fascinating Compositions of the 
popular Bosisio. No writer has ever made so rapid a progress in public 
estimation, 

LOUIS SPOHR. 


In the Press, the SECOND ORIGINAL QUINTETT for Piano, 2 Violins, 
‘Tenor and Violoncello, Op. 130. Engraved from the original MS, and Copyright of 


WESSEL AND CO.,, 
229, REGENT STREET. 








BERKSHIRE MUSICAL “PESTIVAL, 
READING. 


MR. BI a: sINFI E ai D 
OWN HALL, Reapine. In on att eh ! 


HANDEL’S SACRED ORATORIO, yUene MAGE “MACCABEUS ; 

To commence at Twelve o’clock precisely ; 

And in the Even1ne, 
A GRAND MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT, 
To commence at Eight o’clock. 
PRINCIPAL PERFORMERS: 
Madame CASTELLAN, Miss SABILLA NOVELLO, Miss DOLBY, 
Master BANNISTER, Mr. GENGE, Mr. LOCKEY, 

Mr. NOVELLO, and Mr. PHILLIPS, 

Messrs. Binfield, Tol ue, F, Venua, Lines p Here Abbott, W. Binfield, 
Tull, Hill, Barret, Nicholson Williams, Bow eating Larkin, Harper, 
Marchali, Danas, Sharp, ng Reinagle 4. sme W Davis, Grits, 
Thomas, Goodwin, Pigott, Patt Garten ey Reni Goatees bopmntr &e. &e, 

Oroan—Master nee accent Ag G. F, ain. 


The Choruses will be fhe aga pegs phys ye 
A fine Cuurncn Organ, by ey Davison, will be erected in the 
Hall, and will be Fon SALE Festival. 
Reading, September 10th, 1846. a 


THE 
UNIVERSAL GAS BURNER, 


30 to 50 per Cent. Saved! * 
To be had of the Paten CLARKE McNIELL and 60. 
60, St. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross. 





The Patentees to pees aenen te the Mowing Sete, The 
Independent of araafing’ of $0 0 per cen vera toa : 
H ing produce et ey any light hitherto 
ee og Item. ee smoke, and burns steadily for 
any period; and such fs rts that it neither ee ee eee 
te colour or the fame fabric. Objections have been to 
dicrection of fteuibund, taoulditg, be.s the are atrly ay 
’ are 
obviated by the “ Parent UNIVERSAL Gas te aol ”? As the cost 
prredeliogy sal h lower than is Sues ota man factor ee publ 
te dwellings, as wellasforclab-houses, iy public 
teed 60 Pa one spirit, ail, 7 candle, with 
room, at a or 
om ie of the B rd ing | hetiitesty std geese y surpassing 
” ther kote li nnexed authentic options 


the qualities of the ee eee GAS BURNER 


EXTRACT from the Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Baginees, 
Tuesday, 26th May, 1846, Sir Joun Rewwie, President, in the a 
‘eit. bufner of a Rese oak ree ipaerenties 

The principal novelty was the introduction of a stream of air to the centre 

of the flame by a holiow buttonin the cay me abc pe ‘theair 

up through the hollow stem and 

two series of fire-holes around the periphery, and impin:; 

66 Ch Seas ote eS eee the shapeofa 

ox’ of the air, mingli ydrogen produced a 

very periect combustion. OMe Y Slame was quite white do won the top of the 

er, was very steady as was amply by the excellent light 
the fastitution, where these burners have been tised. In 

conseuiption of these burners with that of the concentric ring burners, and 

trying the power of the two lights by the photometer, the new barner 

gave a better light, with a saving of rather more than one-third.” 


CERTIFICATE. 
PoLyTecHNic CHEMICAL ScHooL.—* In testing Clark, McNiell, and 
Co.’s Universal Gas Burner with one of the best shadowless burners, it 
gave a more te and brilliant light, with a savin of 20 to 25 per cent.” 
George Crisp, Engineer, Rost, Lonasorrom, Secretary. 
“ff ri exsestnente mdanees tt Clark, McNiell id 
* Ina series of ex; en! ic an 's Patent 
Universal Gas Pcpice its was satisfactori' ily eatablished in 


economy argand burners, 
4(12 hod ant 5 ho sit alorded a aving of a least 25 per cent., and 
ap reecnrep tie oo ee t. The color and brilliancy 


of the \e fame is su, hag Ohemter, 
T. W. Kgares, mist, J. DP PALMer, Mechanical Inspector. 


The UniversatGas Burneris used nightly atthe Polytechnic Institus 








tion,and maybe had and seen from 11 till 4, att! eaten —* 
Lane, Charing Cross; and of all Gas Fitters in Tow try. 
Printed and Published, for the at the “Nassau ne 
by WItu1Am Spencer JOHNSON, ‘artin’s Lane, in the parish of 
artin’s in the Fas, in the all 
for the Editor areto he pa To be of G. 
Street Dublin; and all 


sellers.—Saturday, 








